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State  Normal  and  Training  School 

Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Design  of  the  Normal  School 

The  desig-n  of  this  normal  school  is  to  furnish  trained 
teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 


Conditions  of  Appointment 

The  Commissioner  of  Educaticm  fixes  the  qualifica- 
tions for  admission,  and  makes  appointments  to  all  nor- 
mal schools. 

Candidates  for  appointment  must  be  at  least  sixteen 
years  of  age,  possess  good  health,  good  moral  character, 
at  least  average  ability  and  present  an  approved  high 
school  diploma,  or  its  equivalent,  as  stated  belovs^. 


Appointments 

All.  appointments  for  admission  are  made  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  several  school  commissioners  and  city  superintendents 
of  schools.  Candidates  should  apply  to  the  various  commis- 
sioners or  superintendents  for  their  otRcial  recommenda- 
tion at  least  three  weeks  in  advance  of  entering  the 
school.     The   Department   will  not  approve  recommenda- 
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lions  later  IIkiii  llu'  lliii-il  week-  allcr  llio  student  cntci-s 
the  school. 

8uperinteiid(»iits  and  (.•onunissioners  tiro  relied  upon 
to  represent  properly  to  possible  candidates  the  needs  (>f 
the  public  schools  for  well-equipped  teachers,  and  the 
necessity  for  professional  and  technical  traininjj^  on  the 
part  of  all  who  intend  to  teach.  No  better  service  can  be 
rendered  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  by  su- 
pervisory officers,  than  to  lead  desirable  students  to  seek 
the  advantages  of  the  professional  training  school.  The 
normal  schools  of  New  York  are  constantly  improving 
their  equipment  and  facilities,  and  are  more  and  more 
devoting  their  energies  to  the  professional  training  of 
teachers.  Superintendents  and  commissioners  should, 
therefore,  recommend  candidates  with  wise  discrimina- 
tion. 

The  demand  for  well-trained  teachers  is  steadily 
growing,  and  normal  graduates  who  show  aptitude  for 
teaching  have  never  found  it  so  easy  to  secure  good  places 
as  now.  The  Cortland  Normal  School  will  give  cordial 
welcome  to  any  young  man  or  woman  who  may  wish  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  institu- 
tion to  fit  one  for  the  teaching  service  in  this  State  and 
who  may  have  secured  an  appointment  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 


Form  of  Recommendation 

The  follow^ing  form  of  recommendation  will  be  used 
and  will  be  supplied  from  the  Education  Department  to 
school  commissioners  and  superintendents.  When  it  is 
filled  out  and  signed  by  the  school  commissioner  or  super- 
intendent and  when  the    application  accompanying   it   is 
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also  i)i'()i>{M'ly  filled  out  and  si^-iiod  i)_\'  1  lie  candidate,  it 
should  ho  uiailod  to  tho  Counuissionoi*  of  Education, 
Alhan.v,  N.  \.,  who  will  approvi^  and  forward  it  to  tlic 
school,  if  the  candidate  is  posscsscul  of  the  requisite  en- 
trance (lualilications. 

7()  f/n'  ( '(HHiiiissiojicr  of  hjlucai  'n)}i  : 

I  b.ereby  reconiiiieiKl  of 

county    of aged years,  as  possessing  the 

health,  mental  ability,  and  moral  character  requisite  for  an  appointment  to   the 

State  Normal  and  Training  School  at 

School  Commissioner 

District,  County  of ,  or  Superintendent,  City  of 

Dated 

Before  receiving  an  appointment  the  candidate  must 
possess  the  evidence  of  proficiency  mentioned  below  and 
must  sign  the  following-  declaration,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  appointment  blank  : 

"  In  consideration   of  receiving   free  tuition  at  a  normal  school,  I  hereby 
obligate  myself  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  State  of  New  York." 


Non-residents 

Non-residents  of  the  State  are  neither  solicited  nor 
encouraged  to  enter  this  normal  school,  but  in  excep- 
tional cases,  such  persons  as  specially  desire  to  do  so, 
and  who  comply  with  the  requirements  for  admission, 
may  be  admitted  by  special  appointment  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  upon  paying  in  advance  to  the  treas- 
urer of  the  local  board  a  tuition  fee  of  $20  per  term  of  19 
weeks.  The  application  for  appointment  should  be  made 
some  weeks  in  advance  in  order  to  allow  time  for  investi- 
gation of  the  candidate's  qualifications. 
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Special  Privileges  of  Normal  Pupils 

Tuition  and  use  of  text-books  are  free,  but  students 
are  expected  to  purchase  such  professional  books  as  are 
needed  in  the  course.  Students  will  be  held  responsible 
for  any  injury  to  or  loss  of  books.  They  are  advised  to 
bring-  with  them  for  reference  any  suitable  books  Ihey 
may  have. 


The  School  Year 

The  school  year  consists  of  39  weeks  divided  into  two 
terms.  The  first  term  opens  on  the  second  Wednesday 
in  September  and  continues  19  weeks,  with  a  vacation  at 
Thanksgiving,  and  during  the  mid-winter  holidays.  The 
second  term  begins  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  February 
and  continues  19  weeks,  with  a  vacation  at  Easter.  One 
week  at  the  close  of  the  year  is  given  up  to  examinations 
and  graduation.  Students  will  be  graduated  at  the  end 
of  each  term,  but  commencement  exercises  will  be  held 
only  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  June. 


Transfers 


On  concurrence  of  the  principals  interested,  students 
may  be  transferred  from  one  normal  school  to  another  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  for  cause. 


Organization 

The  school  consists  of  two  departments  as  follows  : 
(a)  The  normal  department   for  the  training  of  stu- 
dents  in  the   theorj^'  of   teaching  and    in    the   science  of 
education. 
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(b)  The  practise  school,  consisting  of  a  kindergarten, 
a  primary,  an  intermediate,  and  a  high-school  department, 
where  students  are  trained  in  observation  and  in  the  art 
of  teaching. 


The  Normal  Department 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Age.  Candidates  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age. 

ScholarsJiip.  Candidates  for  entrance  must  present  a 
high-school  diploma,  or  its  equivalent,  to  be  approved  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Beginning  with  Sep- 
tember, 1907,  candidates  must  present  a  diploma  of  grad- 
uation from  the  course  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  admission  to  normal  schools  and  city 
training  schools  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  1031  of 
the  laws  of  1895. 


Minimum  Requirement  for  an  Approved  Course 

A  course  of  study  in  a  high  school  or  academy  to  re- 
ceive the  approval  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, as  required  by  chapter  1031  of  the  laws  of  1895, 
entitled  "An  act  to  encourage  and  promote  the  profes- 
sional training  of  teachers, "  must  include  2880  recitation 
periods,  of  which  the  following  subjects  must  be  a  part  : 

English.   The  course  in  English  must  be  continuous  throughout  the  four 
years,  and  must  provide  adequate  instruction  in 

Literature  ) 

r,,    ^     •         ,  ••  '  494  hours''^ 

Rhetoric  and  composition      r 

Grammar  ) 


*  The  term  "hour**  as  used  in  this  course  means  a  recitation  period  of  not  less  than  45  minutes. 
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History.  The  course  in  liistory  must  include  the  three  following  courses, 
each  of  which  should  be  continuous  throughout  the  year: 

Ancient  history 114  hours 

English  history 114  hours 

American  history  with  the  development  of  civic  institu- 
tions   152  hours 

Mathematics.   The  course  in  mathematics  must  include 

Algebra   (through  quadratics) 190  hours 

Plane  geometry 190  hours 

Science.  The  course  in  science  must  embrace  biology  (including  human 
physiology)  and  physics.  The  laboratory  method  of  teaching  these  subjects  is 
prescribed. 

Biology 190  hours 

Physics 190  hours 

Foreign  languages.   The  course  in  foreign  languages  must  include 

Latin 380  hours 

or 

French ___380  hours 

or 

German 380  hours 

Drawing.  The  course  in  drawing  must  be  continuous  throughout  the 
four  years,  and  must  provide  adequate  instruction  for  228  hours. 

Drawing 228  hours 

Vocal  music.  The  course  in  vocal  music  must  be  continuous  throughout 
the  four  years,  and  should  provide  adequate  instruction  in  sight  singing  from 
the  staff  and  the  use  of  common  technical  terms. 

Vocal  music 152  hours 

The  number  of  hours  required  in  each  subject  is  based  on  a  school  year  of 
38  weeks  as  a  minimum. 

Candidates,  21  years  of  age,  and  who  have  had  two 
years  of  high  school  w^ork  or  its  equivalent  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  have  taught  two  years  will  be  admitted  to 
the  normal  school  with  the  understanding  that  they  must 
complete  the  high  school  course  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
fessional course  before  they  shall  be  graduated. 

Graduates  of  training  classes  who  entered  the  class 
upon  a  high  school  diploma  and  who  have  taught  one  year 
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since  «ir;i(lu;i1  ion  I'l'oni  llic  trninint;"  class  may  complete 
the  i)r()tVssi()nal  course  in  tlui  noi'mal  scliool  in  one  yejir 
if  they  possess  the  recpiircd  aptiliidf*  for  training. 


Courses  of  Study 
THE  NORMAL  COURSE 

First    Year. 


FIRST  TKRM.        Hrs.  per  Week. 

Psychology __   5 

V^    Methods     of     primary  —  reading, 

spelHng,  phonics,   language 5 

"^  Methods  of  arithmetic?:?:^ 3 

Methods  of  penmanship  with  pen, 

crayon,    pencil 2 

Methods  of  drawing 3 

Methods  of  vocal  music 2 

Methods  of  physical  training 2 

Methods   of   science,     and    nature 
study 5 

Second  Year. 


SECOND  TKRM.         Hrs.  per  Week. 

Principles  and  history  of  education  5 
Methods  of  grammar  and  composi- 

sition 5 

Methods    of     arithmetic,     algebra, 

and  geometry 3 

Methods  of  manual  training 2 

Methods  of  drawing 3 

Methods  of  vocal  music 2 

Methods  of  physical  training 2 

Observation  in  the  training  school-  5 


FIRST  TERM. 


SECOND  TERM.         Hrs.  per  Week. 

Methods  of  U.  S.   history 4 

Methods  of  latin,  or  literature,    or 
advanced  science 5 

Teaching,  or  observation 15 


Hrs.  per  Week. 
Logic 4 

Methods  of  geography 3 

Methods  of  school  economy 2 

Methods  of  drawing 4 

Methods  of  vocal  music 2 

Methods  of  physical  training 2 

Observation,    or    teaching     in    the 
training  school 10 

Graduates  from  this  course,  upon  recommendation  of 
the  principal  of  the  school,  will  receive  a  normal  school 
diploma,  which  is  a  life  license  to  teach  in  any  public 
school  in  the  State.  City  boards  of  education  are  em- 
powered by  statute  to  prescribe  additional  qualifications 
for  teachers  to  be  employed  by  them. 
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KINDERGARTEN  COURSE 


rirsi    } 

FIRST  'n'.KM. 

PsycholouN-  5 
Methods  ot  penmanship,  with  pen, 

crayon,  and  pencil    2 

Methods  of  \ocal  music 2 

Methods  of  drawing" 3 

Methods  of  physical   training 2 

Kindergarten  occupations 2 

Methods    of     elementary     science, 

and  nature  study 5 

Kindergarten  observation 3 


si'icoND  ti>;rm. 
Kindergarten    principles  of    educa- 
tion    -  3 

History  of  education  5 

Methods  of  vocal  music  2 

Methods  of  drawing 3 

Methods  of   physical  training 2 

Methods  of  reading,  spelling,  voice 

training,   etc.  ^ 4 

Methods  of  manual    training 1 

Kindergarten  songs  and  games 3 

Kindergarten    observation 4 


Second   Year. 


FIRST  TERM. 

Logic 4 

Methods  of  vocal  music 2 

Kindergarten  nature  study 5 

Kindergarten  practise 7 

Kindergarten  stories 1 

Kindergarten  songs  and  games 3 

Methods  of  physical  training 2 


SECOND  TERM. 

Kindergarten  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions   5 

Kindergarten  literature,  story-tell- 
ing,   etc 5 

Kindergarten  practise 14 


Graduates  from  this  course,  upon  recommendation  of 
the  principal  of  the  scliool,  will  receive  a  kindergarten 
diploma,  which  diploma  will  entitle  its  holder,  upon  con- 
forming to  local  regulations,  to  teach  in  any  kinder- 
garten of  the  State. 

Students  w4io  shall  complete  the  kindergarten  course, 
and  who  shall  then  complete  all  the  primary  methods, 
training  and  teaching  of  the  regular  normal  course,  will 
receive  diplomas  licensing  them  to  teach  in  both  kinder- 
garten and  primary  schools. 
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High  School  Department 

The  number  of  students  admitted  to  this  department 
is  limited  to  100.  Students  properly  qualified  will  be 
admitted  to  the  hig-h  school  department  in  the  following- 
way,  each  class  in  the  order  of  application. 

(a)  Those  who  pledge  themselves  to  take  the  normal 
course  after  completing  the  high  school  course,  whether 
residing  in  the  city  or  not. 

(b)  Those  who  pledge  themselves  to  take  a  college 
course  and  who  wish  Greek. 

(c)  Those  who  pledge  themselves  to  take  a  college 
course  without  Greek. 

In  all  the  above  classes,  those  graduating  from  the 
intermediate  department  of  the  normal  school  will  have 
the  preference. 

If,  after  these  three  classes  shall  have  been  admitted, 
there  shall  be  room  for  others  within  the  limit  of  100 
high  school  students,  then  graduates  from  the  interme- 
diate department  who  wish  to  take  the  high  school  course 
only,  will  be  admitted. 

After  these,  students  will  be  admitted  from  the  city 
schools    who    wish    to    take  the  high  school  course  only, 

in  the    order    of   their   standing    in    scholarship    in    the 
schools  from  which  they  come. 


High  School  Courses 

The  following  courses  are  prescribed  for  the  high 
school  department  of  the  training  school.  Pupils  who 
pass  through  the  grades  of  the  training  school  must 
qualify  for  admission  to  the  high  school  by  presenting  a 
Regents  preliminary  certificate.     Other  pupils  from  the 
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vicinity,   who  may  be  entitled  to  enter,  must  qualify  for 
admission  in  one  of  the  following  ways  : 

1.  By  presenting  a  Regents    preliminary  certificate. 

2.  By  presenting  a  ninth-grade  certificate  signed  by 
the  State  Superintendent. 

3.  By  presenting  a  teachers'  certificate  of  the  first, 
second,  or  third  grade. 

4.  By  presenting  a  certificate  of  admission  to  a  train- 
ing class  or  a  training  school. 

5.  By  presenting  other  credentials  satisfactory  to 
the  principal  of  the  school,  which  must  be  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  Education  Department. 

No  non-resident  pupil  living  in  a  district  that  main- 
tains an  academic  school,  registered  under  the  free 
tuition  act,  is  eligible  for  admission  to  the  high-school 
department. 

Resident  pupils  can  be  admitted  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  term.  Should  a  larger  number  of  resident 
pupils  apply  for  admission  than  can  well  be  accommo- 
dated in  the  high  school,  they  shall  be  admitted  from  an 
eligible  list  in  the  order  of  their  application. 


Course  for  Admission  to  Normal  Schools 

First  Year. 

English 5       Drawing 2 

Biology    (including    human    physi-  Physical  training 2 

ology) 5       Music 1 

Algebra 5 

Latin -_    5 

Second  Year. 

English 3  Physical    geography 5 

Ancient  history 3  Drawing 2 

Geometry 4  Physical  training -_ 2 

Latin 5  Music 1 
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Third  Year. 

English 3       Review  of  algebra 2 

Voice   training 1       Drawing 2 

English    history 3       Physical  training 2 

Physics 5       Music 1 

A  foreign  language 5 

Fourth   Year. 

English 3       Chemistry 

American  history  with  the  develop-  or 

ment  of  civic  institutions 5       Botany 

Same  foreign  language  as   of  third  or 

year 5       Zoology 5 

Review  of  geometry 2 

Drawing 2 

Physical  training 2 

Music 1 


Course  for  Admission  to  College 

First  Year. 

English -200       Latin 200 

Algebra 200       Drawing 80 

Biology  (including  human  physi-                Physical  training 80 

ology) 200       Music 40 

Second   Year. 

English 120       Second  foreign  language 200 

Plane  geometry 160       Drawing 80 

History ^ 120       Physical  training 80 

Latin 200       Music 40 

Third   Year. 

English 120       Latin 200 

Review  of  algebra 80       Drawing 40 

Physics 200       Physical  training 80 

Second  foreign  language 200       Music 40 
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English 

120 

Second  foreign  language 

200 

Review  ot  j 

ilaiie  ^eoiiK'ti  \ 

.      80 

Drawing 

40 

Aiiieriian  li 

listorv,  vvitli  civics 

200 

Physical  training 

MO 

Latin 

200 

Music 

40 

Kxceptinjj:  history,  tliis  curriculinii  also  moots  tlio 
minimum  requirements  for  admissicm  to  noriiuil  schools 
and  traininj2:  schools,  for  which  slight  deficiency  tho 
excess  of  time  given  to  foreign  language  study  will  be  an 
acceptable  substitute. 


Course  for  Admission  to  Technical  Schools 


First 

English 200 

Algebra 200 

Biology  (including  human  physi- 
ology)   200 


Year. 

Drawing 

Physical  training. 
Music 


80 
80 
40 


Second  Year. 

English 120       French 200 

Plane  geometry 160       Drawing 80 

History 120       Physical  training 80 

German 200       Music 40 


Third  Year. 

EngHsh 120       French 

Review  of  algebra 80       Drawing 

Physics 200  Physical  training-. 

German 200       Music 


200 
80 
80 
40 


Fourth 
English 120 

Review  of  plane  geometry 80 

American  history  with  civics 200 


Advanced    mathematics 
German 


200 
200 


Year. 

Chemistry 200 

Drawing 80 

Physical  training 80 

Music 40 
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'riir  miiiibcrs  ;i  flci'  cncli  siihjcci  in  llic  lii'sl  course 
indicate  the  iimnlxM-  of  rccilatioii  jxtIocIs  pci'  wi'dc,  in 
the  second  and  tliird  courses,  the  ninnber  ol"  I'ecitatioii 
p(M-iods  per  year,  on  the  basis  of  ascliool  yeai'  oi'  4n  weeks. 

For  th(^  relief  of  thi^  student,  live  recitation  periods 
per  week  shoukl  be  devoted  to  unprepared  lessons  in  sub- 
jects exclusive  of  drawing,  physical  traininjj;',  and  music. 
These  lessons  should  be  learned  in  the  class  with  th(*  aid 
and  guidance  of  the  teachers,  to  the  end  that  right  habits 
of  study  may  be  established. 


General  Information 

Buildings 
A  large  addition  has  been  made  to  the  original  build- 
ing, by  the  State,  most  complete  and  ample  in  its  appoint- 
ments. The  work  of  the  normal  department  is  for  the 
most  part  done  in  this  new  building,  while  the  old  build- 
ing, completely  renovated,  is  used  mostly  for  the  school 
of  practise. 

Qymnasium 
A  large  and  well-lighted  gj^mnasium  has  been  fitted 
up  in  the  new  building,  supplied  with  the  most  approved 
apparatus  to  secure  the  best  physical  development  of  the 
pupils.  Classes  in  physical  training  are  organized  under 
the  care  of  a  skilful  teacher.  The  work  in  this  depart- 
ment is  as  regular  as  that  in  any  other.  Pupils  are  re- 
quired to  exercise  in  the  gymnasium  unless  excused  for 
good  reasons. 

Jlthletics 
The  Cortland  normal  school  believes  in  properly  con- 
ducted   athletics.       Football,     baseball,     track   athletics, 
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tiMinis.  ;ni(l  l)ask'rl  hull  iwr  (Micouraj^'cd  ;iii(l  iiuiiiilaiiicd 
uikUm"  the  coiili'ol  of  the  iiuthorit ics  of  tlie  scliool.  In 
addition  to  tlie  ♦^•yniiiasiiiiii.  the  students  liave  access  to  a 
lar^e  athletic  tield,  which  furnishes  ample  opportunity 
for  out-door  sports.  An  athletic  field  of  ahout  eleven 
acres  has  recently  been  purchased  by  the  State  for  the 
use  of  the  students  attending  the  normal  school.  Tennis 
courts,  a  diamond,  ^-ridiron,  running  tracks,  etc.,  have 
been  laid  out  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  various  kinds 
of  out-door  sports  in  which  our  students  are  allowed  to 
take  part. 

Library  and  Reading -Room 

The  students  have  access  to  a  large  library  and  read- 
ing-room supplied  with  w^ell- selected  books  of  general 
literature,  as  w^ell  as  reference  books  for  each  department 
of  the  school,  by  the  best  authors,  to  which  additions  are 
constantly  being  made.  All  the  best  magazines  and  pe- 
riodicals, scientific,  literary,  and  educational,  daily  and 
weekly  papers,  are  found  on  the  tables  of  the  reading- 
room. 

Literary  Societies 

There  are  six  literary  societies  connected  w^ith  the 
school:  The  Delphic  —  Epsilon  chapter;  the  Gamma 
Sigma  —  Delta  chapter;  the  Agonian  —  Theta  chapter; 
the  Clionian  —  Delta  chapter  ;  the  Alpha  Delta  —  Delta 
chapter;  and  the  Theta  Phi  —  Alpha  chapter.  The  first 
two  are  for  young  gentlemen,  the  last  four  for  young- 
ladies.  These  societies  are,  each,  large  and  vigorous. 
They  hold  weekly  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  the  indi- 
vidual improvement  of  their  members  in  parliamentary 
practise,  discussion,  and  literature. 
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Laboratories  an  J  Science  Rooms 

Cheiiiiciil,  |)liysical,  and  l)i()l().ni('al  lal)()i'a1()ri('s  liave 
been  tittecl  iij),  supplied  with  tables,  desl^s,  and  ai)pai*a- 
tiis  iKH'essary  for  perforniiiij^'  ex])eriinents  and  makint^- 
oriiiinal  investigation.  The  purpose  is  not  only  to  j'-ive 
the  student  a  theoretieal  and  praetical  knowledge  of  the 
sciences,  but  also  to  train  him  in  the  methods  of  teach- 
ini>-  these  subjects. 

Alumni  Association 

The  alumni  of  the  school  have  formed  an  association 
for  the  purpose  of  renew^ing-  old.  friendships,  promoting" 
the  professional  interests  of  its  members,  and.  guarding 
jealously  the  welfare  of  the  school.  The  organization  is 
a  strong  one,  and  the  annual  meetings  of  the  association 
are  enthusiastic  and  well  attended.  There  is  a  teachers' 
cooperative  bureau  connected  with  the  association,  whose 
design  is  to  assist  graduates  in  securing  places  as  teachers. 

Normal  Students'  Christian  Union 

This  is  a  purely  voluntary  non-sectarian  organization 
of  the  students  of  this  school.  It  meets  every  Tuesday 
evening,  promptly  at  seven  o'clock,  and  closes  at  eight 
o'clock.  It  is  conducted  by  the  students,  but  is  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  authorities  of   the   school. 

Location 

Cortland  is  situated  midway  between  Syracuse  and 
Binghamton  on  the  Delaw^are,  LackaAvanna  &  Western 
railroad.  The  Elmira  and  Cortland  branch  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  railroad,  extending  from  Elmira  to  Camden,  on 
the  Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdensburg  railroad,  also  passes 
through  the  city  ;  this  road  forms  a  junction  with  the 
Auburn  division  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  system  at  Freeville, 
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and  with  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  railroad, 
and  the  New  York,  West  Shore  &  Buffalo  railroad  at 
Canastota. 

[hoarding 

The  price  of  board  ranges  from  $3  to  $1  per  week, 
including  rooms.  Rooms  can  be  rented  also  for  self- 
boarding  ;  they  are  furnished  or  not  as  students  desire  ; 
rooms  can  be  rented  for  $.50  to  -11.25  per  week,  according 
to  accommodations.  Students  can  rent  furnished  rooms 
and  have  their  food  cooked  for  -l^l.OO  per  week.  There  is 
no  boarding  hall  connected  with  the  school. 

Whenever  practicable,  students  should  reach  Cort- 
land the  day  preceding  the  opening  of  the  term.  On  ar- 
riving, students  should  go  directly  to  the  Normal  school 
building  if  they  desire  assistance  in  securing  boarding 
places. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  by  correspond- 
ence with  the  principal. 

FRANCIS  J.   CHENEY. 
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Daily  Program  of  Exercises 


8.45  to  9 

MORNING  EXERCISES 

101 

104 

106 

107 

109 

111 

201 

215 

301 

302 

323 

Kindergarten 

Gymnasium 

9.00 

French* 
Is.  Year 

7^".f^^yr.T,. 

German 
Isl  Year 

Number  Methods 

Tucs.  Wed.  Fri. 

Algebra  Rev. 

Mon.  Thurs. 

4t!rtar 

Music  Methods 
mSu.  \hu. 

Grammar  Methods 

Biology 
February  Class 

9.45 

French 
2d  Year 

Ancient  History 
Mon.  Wed.  Fri. 

Mon.  iVed.  Fri. 

German 
2d  Year 

Geometry  Rev. 
Tues.   Thurs. 

Greek 
2d  Year 

Music  Methods 
^^i7.'^ed. 

Latin 
1st  Year 
1st  Term 

Manual  Training 

Method 

Tues.  Thurs. 

Drawing  Methods 

2d  Term 
Mon.  Wed.  Fri. 

Advanced  Science 

Physical  Training 

February  Class 

(Feb.-June) 

Mon.  Wed.  Thurs. 

F,i. 

10.30 

Psychology 

School  Economy 

Mon.Tues.  Thurs. 

,??s 

Arithmetic  Methods 
Mo„.  Wed.  Fri. 

^^n'j^.l^tf 

35y± 

Latin 
1st  Year 
2d  Term 

Physics 

11.15 

Penmanship 

Methods 

Tufs.  Thurs. 

Geometry 

1st  Term 

Tues.  Wed.  Ihurs. 

Fri. 

Logic 

Mon.  Tues.  Wed. 
Thurs 

Music   Methods 
2d  Term,  Tues.  F.   \ 
Music  3d  yr.  H.  S.   !                Latin 

Last  8  Weeks        1              2d  Year 
Music  4th  yr.  H.  S.   1             2d  Term 

First  8  Weeks 
M.T.W.Th.Fri.    \ 

Drawing 
"ff^el'^h^ 

Biology 
September  Class 

Kindergarten  Meths. 

Mon.  ^Wed. 

2d  Term 

Mon.  Wed.  Ihurs. 

3d  Term 

Physi.,  Training 

Tues.    Thurs. 
First  32  Weeks 
4th  Yr.  H.  S. 
Mon.   Wed.  Fri. 
Last  32  Weeks 

12  to  1.30 

NOON  RECESS 

■•30       ^:lt^ 

i 

French 
3d  Year 

German 
3d  Year 

Geometry 
2d  Term 

Mon.  Tues.  IVed. 
Thurs. 

tfL 

3d  year 
2d  Term 

Latin 
2d  year 
1st  Term 

Drawing  Methods 
3dTemi 

Afon.   rues.  Wed. 
Thurs. 

Kindergarten 
Methods 
1  SI  Term 
(2  days) 

2.13       1 

1 

Methods 

Primary 

Reading.  SpeUing 

American  History 

Latin 
3d  year 
1st  Term 

Music 
1st  year  H.S. 
Last  8  Weeks 

2d  year  H.S. 
First  8  Weeks 

m.  t.  w.  t.  f. 

Drawing 
1st  year  H.S. 
Mon.  Wed.  Fri. 
First  32  Weeks 
2d  year  H.S. 
Tues    Thurs. 
Last  32  Weeks 

Kindergarten 

Methods 

3d  Term 

M.  T.  W.  T.  Fri. 

4th  Term 
M.  T.  W.  T.  Fri. 

Ph^ca.  Training 

Tues.  Thurs. 
First  32  Weeks 
2dYr.H.S. 
Mon.  Wed.  Fri. 
Last  32  Weeks 

3.00 

U.  S.  History 

Methods 

Mon.   lues.  IVed. 

Thurs. 

Tues.   Wed.  Fri. 
Voicejraining 

2d  Tern 

Physical  Geography 

Greek 
1  st  year 

Drawing  Methods 

1st  Term 
Mon.  Wed.  fri. 

Chemistry 

Kindergarten  Meths. 

2d  Term 
Mon.  Wed.  Fri. 

3d  Term 
Tues.  Thurs.  Fri. 

4th  Term 
M.  T.  W.  T  Fri. 

1st  Term  2  days 
2d  Term  2  days 
3d  Term  2  days 

Claiset  meet  every  day  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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STATE  NOFflAL  SCHOOL 
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CJNIVERSITY  OP  ILLINOIS 

raasIDENTS  OFFICE 


Department  of  Education 


Commissioner  of  Education 

HON.  ANDREW  S.  DRAPER,  LL.B.,  LL.D. 

Assistant  Commissioners 

AUGUSTUS  S.  DOWNING,  M.A.,  Pd.D,  LL.D. 

First  Assistant  Commissioner 

CHARLES  F.  WHEELOCK,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

Second  Assistant  Commissioner 

THOMAS  E.  FINEGAN,  M.A.,  Pd.D. 

Third  Assistant  Commissioner 


LOC.\L  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 


HON.  WILLL'\M  H.  CLARK,  Chairman 

THEODORE  H.  WICKWIRE,  Secretary 

HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  FITZGERALD,  Treasurer 

HUGH  DUFFEY  HON.  ORRIS  U.  KELLOGG 

HON.  ISRAEL  T.  DEYO  JOHN  W.  SUGGETT 

HON.  JAMES  M.GILBERT 


State  Normal  and  Training  School 

Cortland,  N.  Y. 


DESIGN  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

The   design   of   this    normal   school   is    to    furnish    trained 
teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 


CONDITIONS  OF  APPOINTMENT 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  fixes  the  qualifications 
for  admission,  and  makes  appointments  to  all  normal  schools. 

Candidates  for  appointment  must  be  at  least  sixteen 
years  of  age,  possess  good  health,  good  moral  character,  at 
least  average  ability,  and  present  an  approved  high  school 
diploma,  or  its  equivalent,  as  stated  below. 


APPOINTMENTS 

All  appointments  for  admission  are  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  several 
school  commissioners  and  city  superintendents  of  schools. 
Candidates  should  apply  to  the  various  commissioners  or 
superintendents  for  their  official  recommendation  at  least 
three  weeks  in  advance  of  entering  the  school.  The  Depart- 
ment will  not  approve  recommendations  later  than  the  third 
week  after  the  student  enters  the  school. 

Superintendents  and  commissioners  are  relied  upon  to 
represent  properly  to  possible  candidates  the  needs  of  the 
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public  srlinols  tor  well  r(|iiii)i)i'il  ttMclu-is,  .iiid  the  iicccNsity 
for  i)rotcssioiial  and  U'chiiical  training  on  llic  p. n't  ot  all 
who  intend  to  trach.  No  hettiT  siT\icc  can  he  rendered  to 
the  educational  interests  of  the  state,  by  su|)ervis()ry  officers, 
than  to  lead  desirable  students  to  seek  the  adxantagcs  of 
the  professional  trainin^u;  of  teachers.  Superintendents  and 
commissioners  shoidd,  therefore,  recommend  candidates  with 
wise  discrimination. 

The  demand  for  well-trained  teachers  is  steadily  growing, 
and  normal  graduates  who  show  aptitude  for  teaching  have 
never  found  it  so  easy  to  secure  good  places  as  now.  The 
Cortland  Normal  School  will  give  cordial  welcome  to  any 
young  man  or  woman  who  may  wish  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunities  offered  by  the  institution  to  fit  one  for  the  teach- 
ing service  in  this  state  and  who  may  have  secured  an  ap- 
pointment from  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 


FORM  OF  RECOMMENDATION 

The  following  form  of  recommendation  will  be  used  and 
will  be  supplied  from  the  Education  Department  to  school 
commissioners  and  superintendents.  When  it  is  filled  out 
in  duplicate  and  signed  by  the  school  commissioner  or  super- 
intendent and  when  the  application  accompanying  it  is  also 
properly  filled  out  and  signed  by  the  candidate,  it  should  be 
mailed  to  the  Principal  of  the  school,  who  will  forw^ard  it 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  i\lbany,  N.  Y.,  who  will 
approve  and  forw^ard  it  to  the  school,  if  the  candidate  is 
possessed  of  the  requisite  entrance  qualifications: 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Education: 

I   hereby   recommend of 

county    of.. .aged... years,     as    possessing    the    health, 

mental  abilit}^  and  moral  character  requisite  for  an  appointment  to  the 

State  Normal  and  Training  School  at 

School  Commissioner.... 

District,  County  of ,  or  Superintendent,  City  of... 

Dated 

Before  receiving  an  appointment  the  candidate  must 
possess   the   evidence   of   proficiency   mentioned    below^   and 
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must  siiiii  tlu'  follow  iiii;  dec  laration,  wliicli  is  <i  pari  of  llic  ap 
pointnuMil  1)1. ink: 

"In  consideration  of  receiving  free   tuition  at  a  normal  school,  I  lurcliy 
obligate  myself  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  State  of  New  York." 


NON-RESIDENTS 

Non-residents  of  the  state  are  neither  solicited  nor  en- 
couraged to  enter  this  normal  school,  but  in  exceptional 
cases,  such  persons  as  especially  desire  to  do  so,  and  who 
comply  with  the  requirements  for  admission,  may  be  admitted 
by  special  appointment  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
iipon  paying  in  advance  to  the  treasurer  of  the  local  board 
a  tuition  fee  of  $20  per  term  of  19  weeks.  The  application 
for  appointment  should  be  made  some  weeks  in  advance  in 
order  to  allow  time  for  inv'estigation  of  the  candidate's 
qualifications. 


ORGANIZATION 

The  school  consists  of  two  departments  as  follows: 

(a)  The  normal  department  for  the  training  of  students 
in  the  theory  of  teaching  and  in  the  science  of  education. 

(b)  The  practise  school,  consisting  of  a  kindergarten,  a 
primary,  an  intermediate,  and  a  high-school  department, 
where  students  are  trained  in  observation  and  in  the  art  of 
teaching. 


THE  NORMAL  DEPARTMENT 
Requirements  for  Admission 

Age.     Candidates  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Scholarship.  Candidates  for  entrance  must  present  a 
diploma  of  graduation  from  the  course  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  admission  to  normal  schools 
and   city   training   schools   under   the   provisions   of  chapter 
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1031  of  ihc  laws  of  1S^>5,  or  its  i'(|iii\  ali-iU  lo  Ix'  ai)i)n)\((l  l)y 
the  Coiniuissioner  of  Kducation. 

A  course  of  stud\'  in  a  higli  scliool  or  acadcnu'  lo  rcccixc 
the  aj^proxal  of  tlio  state  Coiniuissioner  of  iMJucation,  as  re 
quired  1)\-  chapter  \0M  of  the  hiws  of  1895,  entitled  "An  act 
to  encourage  and  promote  the  professional  training  of  teach- 
ers," must  include  2880  recitation  periods,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  must  he  a  part: 

English.     The    course    in    English    must    be    continuous    throughout 
the  four  years,  and  must  provide  adequate  instruction  in 
Literature  \ 

Rhetoric  and  composition       [-  .494   hours 

Grammar  ) 

History.  The  course  in  history  must  include  the  three  following 
courses,  each  of  which  should    be  continuous  throughout  the  year: 

Ancient  history 114  hours 

English  history 114  hours 

American  history  with  the  development  of  civic  in3titution3l52  hours 
Mathematics.     The  course  in  mathematics  must  include 

Algebra   (through  quadratics) 190  hours 

Plane  geometry 190  hours 

Science.  The  course  in  science  must  embrace  biology  (including 
human  physiology)  and  physics.  The  laboratory  method  of  teaching 
these  subjects  is  prescribed. 

Biology - - .190  hours 

Physics 190  hours 

Foreign  Languages.     The  course  in  foreign  languages  must  include 

Latin... ...380  hours 

or 

French ...;.. 380  hours 

or 

German 380  hours 

Drawing.     The   course   in   drawing   must   be   continuous   throughout 

the  four  years,   and   must  provide  adequate  instruction  for  228   hours. 

Drawing 228  hours 

Vocal  Music.  The  course  in  vocal* music  must  be  continuous  through- 
out the  four  years,  and  should  provide  adquate  instruction  in  sight  sing- 
ing from  the  staff  and  the  use  of  common  technical  terms. 

Vocal  Music 152  hours 

The  number  of  hours  required  in  each  subject  is  based  on  a  school  year 
of  38  weeks  as  a  minimum. 
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C'aiuliil.itc's  21  Ncars  of  a^c  and  who  li.ixc  li.id  two  \cars 
of  lii.uli  s('lio()I  work  or  its  {'(|iii\  alont  and  in  .idditioii  tluicto 
have  taught  two  NiMrs,  will  \)v  admitted  to  the  normal  school 
with  the  understanding  that  the\-  must  complete  the  high 
school  course  in  addition  to  the  jjrolessional  course  before 
they  shall  be  graduated. 

(iraduates  of  training  classes  who  entered  the  class  upon  a 
high  school  di|)loma  and  who  have  taught  one  \ear  since 
graduation  from  the  training  class  may  complete  the  pro- 
fessional course  in  the  normal  school  in  one  year  if  they 
possess  the  required  aptitude  for  training. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 
The  Normal  Course 


FIRST   YEAR 


First  Term 


Psychology 5 

Methods     of     primary-reading, 

spelling,  phonics,  language 5 

Methods  of  arithmetic 3 

Methods   of    penmanship,     with 

pen,  crayon,   pencil 2 

Methods  of   drawing 3 

Methods  of  vocal  music 2 

Methods  of  physical  training 2 

Methods  of  science  and  nature 

study 5 


Second  Term 


Principles  and  history  of  education  5 
Methods  of   grammar  and    com- 
position   5 

Methods    of    arithmetic,    algebra, 

and  geometry 3 

Methods  of  manual  training 2 

Methods  of   drawing 3 

Methods  of  vocal  music... 2 

Methods  of  physical  training 2 

Observation     in     the     training 
school 5 


SECOND   YEAR 


First  Term 

Methods  of  U.  S.  history.. 4 

Methods  of  geography 3 

Methods  of  school  economy 2 

Methods  of  drawing ...  4 

Methods  of  vocal     music 2 

Methods  of  physical  training 2 

Observation,  or  teaching  in  the 
training  school 10 


Second  Term 

Logic 4 

Methods  of  a  foreign  language, 
or  litature,  or  advanced  sci- 
ence  -  5 

Teaching  or  observation 15 
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(iraduati's  from  this  course,  upon  rcconinuMulatiou  of  the 
principal  of  the  scliool,  will  receive  a  normal  school  diploma, 
which  is  a  life  liccMisi'  to  teach  in  an\'  |)nl)lic  school  in  the 
state.  C'it\'  boards  of  education  are  empowered  by  statute 
to  prescribe  additional  (jualifications  for  teachers  to  be  em- 
ployed by  them. 


Kindergarten  Course 


FIRST   YEAR 


First  Term 


Psychology 5 

Methods  of  penmanship,  with 

pen,  crayon,  and  pencil 2 

Methods  of  vocal    music 2 

Methods  of  drawing 3 

Methods  of  physical  training 2 

Kindergarten  occupations 2 

Methods  of  elementary  science 

and  nature  study 5 

Kindergarten  observation 3 


Second  Term 


Kindergarten    principles    of    edu- 
cation...   3 

History  of  education 5 

Methods  of  vocal  music. 2 

Methods  of  drawing 3 

Methods  of  physical  training 2 

Methods     of     reading,      spelling, 

voice  training,  etc 4 

Methods  of  manual  training 2 

Kindergarten  songs  and  games 3 

Kindergarten  observation 4 


SECOND   YEAR 


First  Term 


Second  Term 


Logic 4 

Methods  of  vocal  music 2 

Kindergarten  nature  study 5 

Kindergarten  practise 7 

Kindergarten  stories 1 

Kindergarten  songs  and  games 3 

Methods  of  physical  training 2 


Kindergarten  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions, etc.... 5 

Kindergarten  literature,  story- 
telling, etc 5 

Kindergarten  practise 14 


Graduates  from  this  course,  upon  recommendation  of  the 
principal  of  the  school,  will  receive  a  kindergarten  diploma, 
which  diploma  will  entitle  its  holder,  upon  conforming  to 
local  regulations,  to  teach  in  any  kindergarten  of  the  state. 
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Kindergarten- -Primary  Course 


FIRSI 
First  Term 

Psychology 

Methods  of  primary  readinjj,  etc 

Methods  of  arithmetic        

Methods  t)f  physical  training 
Methotls  of  elementary  science 
Kinderjiarten  occupations,  gifts, 

etc. 

Methods  of  drawing 
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Sccuml   Term 
History  of  education. 
Methods     of     penmanship 

pen,  crayon,  and  pencil . 
Methods  of  geography 
Methods  of  drawing 
Methods  of  American  histor\' 
Methods  of  physical  training 
Kindergarten   songs,    games, 
Kindergarten  observation 


etc. 


SECOND   YEAR 


Second  Term 

Methods  of  vocal  music 

Kindergarten    gifts,    and    occupa- 
tions, etc.- 

Kindergarten  practise 

Primary  practise 


First  Term 

Logic 4 

Methods  of  arithmetic 1 

Kindergarten  story-telling,  voice 

training,  etc 5 

Methods  of  drawing 1 

Methods  of  physical  training 2 

Primary  practise 5 

Kindergarten  practise 5 

Methods  of  vocal  music. 2 


Graduates  from  this  course,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  principal,  will  receive  a  kindergarten-primary  diploma 
which  will  entitle  the  holder  not  only  to  teach  in  the  public 
kindergartens,  but  also  in  the  primary  grades  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  state. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Outline  of  the  Course 
I.  Physiological  Psychology — 

A  brief  course  is  given  on  the  physiology  and  hygiene  of 
the  brain,  central  nervous  system,  sense  organs  and  the 
common  phenomena  of  sensation,  sense  training,  motor 
ability  and  their  relations  to  the  mind. 

The  work  is  emphasized  by  models,  slides  and  numerous 
experiments. 
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II.  Descriptive  Psychology  follows  the  work  given  under 
I.  This  part  of  the  course  deals  with  the  higher  forms  of 
mental  processes,  as  attention,  memory,  reasoning,  emotion, 
will,  habit,  character,  etc. 

There  is  a  constant  trend  in  the  work  toward  pedagogical 
psychology. 

III.  Pedagogical  Psychology  concludes  the  course,  a 
strong  endeavor  is  made  to  formulate  the  psychological  knowl- 
edge, of  the  students  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  may  apply 
it  in  a  practical  way  to  their  work  of  observation  and  teaching 
in  the  training  school. 


History  of  Education 

The  ideals  of  ancient,  medieval,  and,  modern  times,  with 
the  causes  and  effects  of  historical  movements  and  the  dis- 
coveries and  inventions,  are  all  studied  with  the  purpose  in 
view  of  having  the  student  realize  that  education  has  been  a 
growth — an  evolution.  That  theories  survive  as  principles 
w^hen  they  accord  w^ith  natural  law. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  lives  of  those 
men  who  were  able  to  formulate  ideas  and,  therefore,  gave 
definite  impulse  to  educational  movements. 

Finally  a  study  by  comparison  of  some  of  the  more  effective 
foreign  and  American  educational  systems  is  made  to  the 
end  that  the  student  may  learn  that  w^e  are  going  forward. 


Principles  of  Education 

Follow  and  are  closely  related  to  the  history  of  education. 

The  aims,  limits,  and  general  principles  of  education  are 
studied  and  discussed  in  the  light  of  modern  psychology. 
References  being  constantly  made  to  our  excellent  library  in 
the  effort  to  arrive  at  the  true  educational  value  of  the  various 
theories  and  methods,  and  to  decide  upon  the  general  prin- 
ciples that  should  govern  our  educational  activities. 

These  outlines  are  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  of  special 
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iiu'tliotls  in  orilrr  iIkiI   tlu'ii'  nia\    he  iinilonnilN    in  llic  loiiii 
ilcition  on  w  hicli  nu'tliods  of  si)c'cial  sul)j('(  Is  is  erected. 


Child  Study 

The  focal  point  in  education  l)eing  the  cliild,  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  teachers-in-training  have  their  attention  di- 
rected to  and  interest  aroused  in  the  aims  and  general  meth- 
ods of  the  important  science  of  child  study. 

There  is  large  freedom  permitted  in  this  work,  consist- 
inc:  of  lectures,  reference  work,  observation  and  discussions. 


Logic 


The  course  in  Logic  is  intended  to  furnish  a  general  in- 
troduction to  the  laws  of  thought  and  the  processes  of  reason- 
ing. The  aim  is  both  practical  and  theoretical.  The  open- 
ing lessons  are  devoted  to  deduction,  with  numerous  exer- 
cises to  furnish  practise  in  the  application  of  principles.  Li- 
duction  and  modern  scientific  method  receive  attention  with 
a  brief  history  of  the  progress  of  human  thought.  An  efTort 
is  made  to  correlate  this  work  with  the  courses  in  educa- 
tional theory  and  practise. 


Methods  of  Literature 

The  course  in  methods  of  teaching  literature  in  the  upper 
grades  of  elementary  schools  and  also  in  secondary  schools 
has,  for  its  basis,  the  requirements  in  literature  specified  in 
the  syllabus  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  course  of  study  required  in  all  high  and  ele- 
mentary schools  in  the  state.  The  first  eight  or  ten  weeks 
are  given  to  a  discussion  of  principles  of  literary  interpreta- 
tion, supplemented  by  the  reading  and  interpretation  of 
various  masterpieces.  The  remainder  of  the  term  is  devoted 
to  methods  of  teaching  literature  as  a  fine  art.     Considerable 
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attention  is  given  to  methods  of  teaching  nienior\  gems.  As 
time  permits  the  rehition  of  htiTatiire  lo  its  eontem|)orary 
histoi'N'  and  tliought  is  eonsiilered.  In  conneetion  with  tliis 
the  \arions  epochs  of  hterary  history  are  re\  iewed. 


Grammar  Methods 

The  general  aim  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  the  student 
to  present  clearly  the  simple  grammatical  facts  needed  in 
the  elementary  schools. 

At  the  outset,  the  student's  knowledge  of  grammar  is 
tested  by  examination.  Proper  orientation  of  the  subject 
of  methods  is  secured  (1)  by  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of 
English  grammar  and  (2)  by  a  careful  study  (a)  of  the  mod- 
ification of  the  point  of  view  in  teaching  grammar  and  (b) 
of  the  changes  in  text-books  and  methods  herein  involved 
The  class  then  reviews  the  language  work  of  the  primary 
grades  from  the  standpoint  of  the  basis  thus  furnished  to 
later  work  in  grammar.  Courses  of  study  suited  to  inter- 
mediate-grades are  next  carefully  mapped  out.  A  general 
study  of  the  inductive  process  is  followed  by  special  lessons 
on  parts  of  speech  and  their  modifications,  the  sentence  and 
its  parts.  \\V)rk  to  be  accomplished  by  the  deductive  proc- 
ess, viz.,  application  and  drill,  receives  special  attention 
together  with  analysis  of  sentences.  Such  practical  ques- 
tions, as  written  work,  tests,  and  material  to  be  used  in  teach- 
ing different  topics  are  studied  as  opportunity  is  presented. 


Composition  Methods 

The  general  aim  is  to  prepare  the  students  to  teach  practi- 
cal composition  in  the  grammar  grades. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  course  the  student's  knowledge 
of  composition  is  tested  by  examination. 

1.   Introduction.      (Class  discussion  and  library  work.) 

(a)   Review  of  primary  language  as  a  basis  for  composi- 
tion, grades  vi-ix. 
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(b)    (iriUTal  discussion  ot  i-()ni|)()sit  i(  m,  ,i;r.i(lcs  \i  i\. 

1 .  Adaptation  of  subject  to  ^r.idc  and  child. 

2.  Aims  of  teacher. 

The  remaining  work  is  carried  on  by  class  discussion, 
text-book  and  hbrar>',  and  lessons  gi\en  \)y  members  of  class. 

2.  Oral  composition. 

3.  Written  composition. 

(a)  Study  of  the  paragraph 

(b)  Study  of  the  outline 

(c)  Study  of  the  kinds  of  work;  reproduction,  imita- 
tion,  original   work. 

(d)  Correlation  of  composition  with  English  reading 
and   other   subjects. 

4.  Means  of  vitahzing  composition. 

5.  Special  study  of  Description,  Narration,  and  Exposi- 
tion as  to  topics  and  treatment  of  topics  according  to  differ- 
ent grades. 


Methods  of  Reading 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  to  the  student  a  definite 
idea  of  the  teaching  of  reading  in  the  elementary  schools. 
The  course  opens  with  a  brief  consideration  of  the  following 
points:  Origin  and  development  of  reading;  its  relative 
position  in  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  schools;  analysis 
of  the  mental  and  physical  processes  involved  in  reading. 
The  second  part  of  the  course  consists  of  a  discussion  of 
the  problems  concerned  especially  with  reading  in  primary 
grades.  Among  the  topics  studied  are  the  following:  \^a- 
rious  methods  of  teaching  reading  w^ith  a  comparison  of 
their  merits;  phonics  and  diacritical  marks;  characteris- 
tics of  the  best  reading  books  for  children  accompanied  by 
a  critical  examination  of  text-books.  The  w^ork  in  the  more 
advanced  methods  is  a  discussion  of  the  best  means  of  train- 
ing a  class  to  get  information  from  books  rapidly,  accurately, 
and  systematically;  to  acquire  an  appreciation  of  the  master- 
pieces of  literature  and  skill  in  their  oral  interpretation. 
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Course  in  Library  Methods 

{Optional — 30  hours) 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  place  before  the  students 
who  are  to  go  out  as  teachers  the  information  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  select,  use,  and  help  the  pupils  under  them 
to  use  the  books  of  the  school  library  in  an  intelligent  manner. 
It  is  no  in  sense  a  substitute  for  a  course  in  library  training 
as  preparatory  to  library  work. 

The  instruction  is  made  as  simple  and  practical  as  possible, 
the  idea  being  kept  in  mind  that  the  teachers  will  have  in 
charge  collections  not  exceeding,  in  most  cases,  three  or  four 
hundred  volumes.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  form  of  lec- 
tures, followed  by  practical  work  in  the  school  library. 


Outline  of  tlie  Course 

Order  Work — Includes  use  of  trade  catalogs,  preparation 
of  order  list,  etc. 

Accessioning — Practise  work  in  recording  books  in  acces- 
sion   record. 

Classification — The  Dewey  system  is  used  as  the  basis  of 
instruction,  with  reference  to  other  systems. 

Book  Numbers — Two  schemes  of  book  numbers  are  ex- 
plained; the  so-called  1,  2,  3  system  suitable  for  the 
smallest  collection,  and  the  cutter  2-figure  tables  for 
more  detailed  arrangement. 

Cataloging — Instruction  is  given  in  elementary  catalog- 
ing, including  author,  title,  and  simple  subject  entries, 
analytical,  and  cross-references. 

Charging  System — Simple  systems  for  loaning  books  are 
explained. 

Children's  Books  and  Reading — Includes  aids  in  the 
selection  of  children's  books,  cooperation  between  the 
school  and  town  libraries,  etc. 
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Reference  Work      Tliis     snhjcct     inclinIcN:    School      iclci 
vncv    lil)r. nil's,    w  h\     ha\t>    tliiMii/      I  low     lonncd.''      ( icii 
oral  rcfiTiMUH'  books,    iiuK'Xcs,   (lociiiiicnts,  tcnU'ral,  stale, 
nuiiiicipal,  wIutc  and  how  th(.'\   nia\'  be  ol)taine(l.      Helps 
for  leaeliers  along  reference  lines.      Periodicals.      I^il)liog- 
raj^hies,  and  how  to  make  them. 


Geography  Methods 

The  work  is  designed  to  cover: 

1.  A  stud>'  of  geographic  principles  and  of  a  particular 
continent,  with  application  of  these  principles. 

2.  A  study  of  the  development  of  the  teaching  of  geog- 
raphy. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  the  mental  faculties  to  be  cultivated  in 
(a)  the  lower  grades,  (b)  the  higher  grades. 

4.  An  outline  of  the  work  of  the  several  grades. 

5.  Observation  of  model  lesson. 

6.  Preparation  of  lesson  plans  and  giving  of  lessons  by 
pupils  of  the  class. 

7.  Reports  of  readings  from  the  current  literature  of  geog- 
raphy. 

8.  Weather  observations,  w^ork  with  shadows,  finding  of 
well-known  constellations,  study  and  making  of  weather  maps, 
exercises  on  topographic  map  of  immediate  vicinity,  with  a 
view  of  developing  the  experimental  side  of  the  subject... 

9.  Construction  of  charts  and  diagrams  illustrating  prin- 
ciples of  mathematical  geography,  migration  of  heat  belts, 
movements  of  winds  and  ocean  currents. 

10.  Field  excursions  for  purpose  of  observing  physio- 
graphic features,  work  of  rivers,  soil-making,  and  weath- 
ering. 


Methods  of  Mathematics 

Aim  of  the  Course : 

1.  To  lead  the  student  to  appreciate  the  practical  import 
ance  and  educational  value  of  mathematics; 
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2.     To  niakt'  sure  llial   llu-  stinli-iil   liiiiiNclt  possesses  kiKtwl 
edge  of  tlie  facts  and   i)riiui|)les  of  eleinenlar\'  mallienialics 
aiul  readiness  in  a|)i)l\ing  lliein  in  tlie  solnlion  of  problems. 

.•>.  To  iii\e  the  sludenl  insi^lil  into  nielliod  of  assisting  the 
child  in  the  building  of  niathenialieal  concepts  and  in  the 
discover)'  and  ai)i)lication  of  mathematical  facts  and  prin- 
ciples. 

Some   topics   considered : 

Measurement  and  things  that  must  be  measured; 

Relation  of  number  and  of  the  various  branches  of  mathe- 
matics to  the  process  of  measurement; 

Mathematics  in  the  history  of  civilization; 

The  dependence  of  the  science  of  nature  on  mathematics; 

Mathematics  as  an  instrument  for  regulating  the  social 
organization; 

Concrete  beginnings  and  the  scope  of  the  principle; 

The  discovery  of  the  facts  and  relations  of  numbers  both 
integral  and  fractional  and  of  the  principles  governing  the 
operations; 

The  common  units  of  weight  and  measure; 

Concrete  study  of  the  geometric  concepts  and  principles 
involved  in  measurement  and  their  use  in  actual  measure- 
ment; 

Decimal  fractions  and  percentage; 

Analysis  of  problems; 

Use  of  the  equation  and  literal  notation  in  analysis; 

The  wealth  of  locality  as  a  source  of  arithmetical  material 
in  all  stages  of  the  study. 


Drawing 

This  course  includes  a  review  of  elementary  object  drawing, 
design,  and  constructive  drawing,  including  representation 
by  outline,  values,  and  color  masses,  and  the  handling  of 
mechanical  instruments,  with  methods  of  teaching  the  same. 

The  work  in  the  department  of  drawing  follows  this  as  to 
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siihjcc  l-maltiT  .ind  cowrs  [hv  liroiind  re(juirctl  l)y  llic  course 
of  stiul\-  oulliiu'd  1)\   {hv  Sl.jli'  I  )r|).irtnuMit  of  Kdiiratioii. 

Tlio   three  dixisions  of  construction   drawing,   design,  and 
representation  are  treated   in   a  \ariet\    of  nicdiuins,   inchid 
ing  pencil,  charcoal,  anil  water  colors. 

In  the  professional  work  the  needs  are  so  ^reat  and  the 
degree  of  knowledge  in  those  pupils  entering  from  the  high 
schools  so  varied,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  it  as  purely 
method  work  as  it  should  be. 

The   ideal   is, 

1.  To  give  them  intelligence  regarding  the  wide  practical 
use  of  the  subject  in  many  avenues  of  industry  which  they 
must  prepare  pupils  to  fill,  so  that  they  may  see  the  great 
value  to  these  pupils  of  good  taste  and  of  a  love  for  what  is 
good  in  nature  and  art,  and  the  necessity  of  being  able  to 
apply  these  to  their  daily  vocations  and  surroundings. 

2.  To  give  them  deftness  and  a  sense  of  orderliness  and 
beautiful  arrangement  as  an  ideal  in  any  kind  of  work — so 
as  to  impress  upon  them  the  social  meaning  that  the  subject 
should  have  in  its  relation  to  home  and  business  life. 

3.  To  train  their  tastes,  develop  self-confidence  and  a  powd- 
er to  do,  and  with  this  to  give  them  an  idea  of  what  others 
have  done  and  are  doing  in  this  field. 

4.  These  aims  are  to  be  approached  in  some  degree  while 
preparing  them  to  meet  actual  class-room  conditions,  to  sup- 
plement their  deficiencies  in  subject-matter  and  to  give  them 
practical  experience  in  imparting  this  to  others,  so  as  to 
approach  in  some  measure  all  the  ideals. 


Manual  Training 

The  work  in  manual  training  aims  to  fit  students  to  teach 
such  hand  work  as  usually  devolves  upon  the  grade  teacher 
in  the  primary  and  intermediate  classes.  Instruction  is 
given  in  paper  and  textile  weaving,  primary  sewing  on  coarse 
canvas,  cardboard  construction,  plain  sewing,  sewed  and 
woven   basketry,   and   construction   in   thin  wood,   including 
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liiU'  aiul  chii)  iMr\  ini^,  modt'^  ol  lini^liiiiiL;,  .md  iisc  .ui<l  (.ire 
of  tools.  Dosi^ii.  l)otli  slriK'lural  .md  dccoratiNc,  is  iii.idc 
iiuicli  of.  bjiiphasis  is  laid  upon  the  thoujLjht  that  tlu'  nature 
of  a  desiLiii  is  liONeriu-d  by  tin-  in.ilerial  in  which  it  is  to  he 
worked  out. 

Some  idea  is  iii\eii  to  the  histor\ ,  .growth,  ad\.mta,nes, 
antl  aims  of  maiuud  training.  Its  educ^ational  \alue  is  dis- 
cussed, its  relation  to  child  life,  to  social  life,  and  to  the  curric- 
ulum. The  work  is  taken  up  chiefl\'  from  the  standpoint 
of  all-round  training  and  de\'cloi)ment.  K\ery  effort  is 
made  to  stimulate  the  constructixe  imagination,  thus  strength- 
ening in  the  student  the  qualities  of  self-reliance,  obserxation, 
originality,  neatness,  proportion,  and  harmon\-.  The  adai)t- 
ability  of  different  forms  of  manual  training  to  \arious  grades 
is  discussed  and  courses  of  stud\'  are  planned. 


Music    Methods 

First    Term 

I.  1.  Review  of  major  and-chromatic  scales  with  practical 
applications  by  singing  in  the  different  ke>s  con- 
taining chromatics  in  three-  and  four-part  singing. 

2.  Review  all  kinds  of  time  with  drill  on    rhythm,    in- 

cluding all  subdivisions  of  the  beat. 

3.  Intervals. 

4.  Trials  of  the  major  scale  with  in\ersions. 

5.  Minor  scales — three  forms;   trials  with  inversions. 

6.  Modulation 

II.        Ear  training  and  written  work  in  the  above  subject- 
matter. 

III.  Practical  application  to  songs. 

IV.  Methods  in  work  of  first  term. 

Second  Term 

I.  Analysis  of  musical  form  with  vocal  and  instrumen- 
tal illustrations. 
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1.    Pr.iclicil   ,i|)|)lic'.ili()ii    to  ^.on^s  .iiid   exercises,    in    the 
music"  ot  tlu*  ^rack's  and  lii.^li  school. 
II.      Leading  with   a   l)at()n,   incliidiiiLi   indix  idii.il  |)raitisc' 
in  the  training  depart nuMit. 
III.     Song  interpretation. 

Third   Term 

I.       Musical  History  with   vocal   and   instrumental  illus- 
trations— biography. 
II.       Methods  for  presentation  of  work  of  three  terms  by 
student  teachers  to  pupils  in  grades  and  high  school. 
1.  Attention  given  to  rote  songs,  individual  sight  sing- 
ing, quality  of  tone,  and  expression. 
The  chief  object  of  this  course  is  to  help  the  pupils  to  give 
intelligent  expression  of  their  best  selves  through  song. 


Methods  of  Penmanship 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  upon,  and  class  discussions 
of,  the  history  of  penmanship,  the  essentials  of  good  penman- 
ship, aims  and  general  methods  in  teaching  the  subject,  and 
the  use  of  muscular  movement  in  penmanship.  Model  les- 
sons are  prepared  to  illustrate  the  work  in  different  grades. 

Methods  are  demonstrated  by  a  series  of  lessons  in  muscular 
movement  penmanship  in  which  the  study  of  the  script  is 
emphasized.  The  "Writing  Hour"  system  is  taught.  Black- 
board writing  receives  special  attention. 


Methods  of  Physical  Training 

I.  The  work  of  the  first  term  embraces  the  method  of  teach- 
ing physiology,  with  a  short  review  of  the  subject-matter — 
lectures  on  hygiene,  school,  social,  personal  (the  latter 
includes  sexual),  and  practical  talks  on  first  aid  to  the  in- 
jured. 

H.  The  educational  value  of  play  is  studied  during  the 
second  term  and  much  time  is  given  to  the  practise  of  games, 
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song -plays  and  rhythmic  steps  for  use  in  school  room  and  yard. 
During  the  latter  half  of  this  term  the  study  of  general  kine- 
siology is  taken  up. 

III.  A  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  physical  education 
introduces  the  work  of  the  third  term  and  special  kinesiology 
is   the   major   subject. 

The  relation  of  the  public  school  teacher  to  corrective  work 
is  discussed  and  the  teacher's  responsibility  as  an  agent 
of  prevention  is  emphasized.  Practise  in  planning  work  and 
handling  classes  is  given,  and  during  this  term  some  time  is 
devoted  to  anthropometry,  the  uses  of  the  tape,  scales,  and 
measuring  rod  being  taught,  and  practise  is  given  in  testing 
the  sight  and  hearing  and  breathing  of  children. 

Excellent  practise  in  playroom  management  and  supervis- 
ion is  given  our  normal  students,  through  the  daily  use  of 
the  training  school  playroom- — a  room  purposely  equipped 
for  this  work. 


Methods  of  Nature  Study  and    Elementary   Science — 
Outline  of  Course 

1.  History  and  Aims  of  Nature  Study. 

2.  Nature  Study  and  Science. 

3.  Materials   Suitable. 

4.  Development  of  a  Special  Topic. 

(a)   Materials,  (b)  Facts,   (c)  Bibliography,  (d)  Lessons. 

5.  School  Room  Equipment. 

(a)   Aquarium,    (b)  Terrarium,    (c)   Potted  Plants,    (d) 
Insectory,    (c)  School  Museum. 

6.  Industrial   Nature  Study. 

7.  Demonstration  and  Experiment  in  Elementary  Science. 

8.  Physical  and  Chemical  Phenomena  Available. 

Laboratory  work  or  field  trips  twice  a  week  acquaint  the 
students  with  the  materials  available  in  this  region  and  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  nature  study  point  of 
view.     Each  student  is  required  to  select  a  suitable  topic, 
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rolliHl    or    pi'i'p.irc    llic    iiiatrri.ils    lo    ilhislialc    lljis,    rt-ad    .til 
ii\ailiil)k'  liUMMliiri'  hrarin.u  on  it.  .ind  |)rc'|).iri'  .i  scrii's  of  Ics 
sons  dealing  with  the  topic  for  at  least  three  different  grades. 
This  course  is  based  on  the  assunii)tion  that  all  sindnif^ 
have  some  knowledge  of  Botany  and  Zoology. 


Methods  of  Advanced  Science 

Outline  of  Course 

1.  History  of  Secondary  Education  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Educational  Psychology  of  Adolescence. 

3.  Principles  of  Secondary  Education, 
(a)  Aim,  (b)  Values,  (c)  Processes. 

4.  Labratory,  Recitation  and  Demonstration, 
(a)   Methods,  (b)  Comparative  value. 

5.  Biographies  of  scientists. 

6.  Physics. 

(a)   Subject-matter,     (b)    Text,     (c)    Laboratory,     (d) 
Apparatus,   (c)  Applied  Physics. 

7.  Biology. 

(a)  Laboratory,  (b)  Collection  and  Care  of  Material, 
(c)  Methods  of  Preservation,  (d)  Field  Work. 

Laboratory  work  and  field  trips  are  made  an  important 
part  of  the  course  in  order  that  the  students  may  see  the  possi- 
bilities of  building  apparatus  and  securing  material.  Two 
Saturday  trips  are  made — one  to  Cornell  University,  and 
one  to  Syracuse  L^niversity — for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
laboratories    and    equipment. 

The  work  throughout  is  extensive  rather  than  intensive 
and  the  aim  is  to  put  the  students  in  touch  with  current  ideas 
in  High  School  Science  and  Secondary  Education. 

The   School  Garden 

There  is  maintained  in  connection  with  the  school  a  gar- 
den which  is  used  by  the  kindergarten,  the  primary  grades, 
and  the  nature  study  methods  classes. 
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Vhv  kiiultTijartiMi  .iiul  lower  |)riniary  grades  lia\('  commim 
al  plots.      In  tht'  fourth  and  fifth  ^radt's  a  plot  is  .issi^m-d  to 
each  child  and  he  |)rcparcs.  plants,  and  cultivates  it  and  has 
the   produce.     The  conniiun.il   plots   are   niainK    dexoted    to 
flowers,  while  in  the  indi\idual  i)lots  \egetables  are  raised. 

Nearly  e\erything  is  started  from  the  seed,  and  by  use  of 
flower  [)ots  indoors  and  cold  frames  outside,  the  plants  are 
brought  to  season  for  transplanting. 

In  addition  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vegetables  and  tlow- 
ers  the  aim  is  to  eventually  have  in  the  garden  vines,  shrubs, 
and  herbs  representing  the  native  flora,  spring  bulbs  and  some 
of  the  more  common  horticultural  varieties  of  ornamental 
shrubs. 


School  Economy 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  those  points  of  School  Law 
most  essential  for  Normal  School  graduates  to  know.  In 
addition  to  what  is  found  in  the  text-book  in  use  lectures  are 
given  from  topics  relating  to  school  management,  including 
the  keeping  of  the  school  register,  the  making  of  the  school 
program,  the  reason  for  the  order  of  recitations  in  such  a  pro- 
gram, meeting  the  requirements  of  teachers'  institutes,  choos- 
ing of  text-books,  etc. 


U.  S.  History  Methods 

Since  a  broad  view  of  a  subject  will  as  a  rule  make  one  a 
better  teacher  of  that  subject,  it  is  the  first  aim  of  this  course 
to  give  the  future  teacher  such  a  view  of  our  country's  history^ 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  subject-matter  and  its  philo- 
sophical aspect.  For  this  purpose  a  bibliography  is  given  and 
a  course  of  supplementary  reading  based  thereon  is  required. 
A  review  of  the  subject-matter  as  given  in  a  regular  text-book 
is  also  taken.  A  brief  discussion  is  given  to  form,  content, 
continuity,  differentiation,  cause  and  efTect,  with  practical 
illustrations  from  American  history.     The  second  part  of  the 
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course  —  that  of  giving  definite  training  for  teaching — 
includes  a  discussion  of  the  different  methods  of  history  in- 
struction with  their  advantages  and  disadvantages  and  a 
series  of  teaching  lessons  given  by  members  of  the  class. 


Course  in  Latin  Methods 

The  general  aim  of  the  course  is  to  enable  students  who 
intend  to  teach  Latin,  to  enter  upon  their  work  with  confi- 
dence. Time  is  taken  for  a  rapid  review  of  forms  and  prin- 
ciples, special  attention  being  given  the  theoretical  consider- 
ation of  Latin  syntax.  Lectures  and  readings  are  given  on 
problems  connected  with  the  teaching  of  Latin  in  secondary 
schools.  The  first  book  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  the  first  of 
Cicero's  orations  against  Catiline,  and  the  first  book  of  Vir- 
gil's Aenid  are  translated  rapidly  before  the  class  by  the  in- 
structor, with  comments  on  important  or  difficult  passages. 
Work  is  assigned  from  the  beginning  book  and  from  other 
portions  of  the  authors  named,  and  teaching  plans  are  pre- 
pared and  submitted  by  the  students,  based  upon  the  work 
assigned.  Many  of  the  plans  are  developed  before  the 
class,  and  the  student-teacher's  work  is  criticised  both  by 
student-critics  and  by  the  instructor.  Thus  the  student 
is  made  to  approach  the  Latin  of  the  secondary  courses, 
from  the  two-fold  view  point: 

1st.  As  it  should  be  known  by  the  teacher. 

2d.  As  it  should  be  taught  by  the  teacher. 


KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT 
Gifts 

A  careful  study  of  the  gifts  is  required  throughout  the 
first  year.  This  course  is  designed  to  show  the  use  and  place 
of  Froebelian  material  as  a  means  of  development  and  to  dis- 
cover the  underlying  principles  and  their  application  and 
use  as  a  means  of  self-expression  and  self-employment. 
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The  second  \ear  in  a(l\ance(l  ^itt  work  iiuliidcs  ilu-  pracii 
cal  application  of  I^Voebel's  tlieory  of  education,  ihrou^li  ex 
perimoiitation  .nui  tlie  presentation  of  i^ifl  plays.  The  |)ijr 
pose  of  this  course  is  to  lead  through  a  series  of  directed  |)la\> 
t(^  free  expn^ssion  and  creative  acti\ity. 


Occupations 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  different  schools 
of  handwork  as  de\'eloped  by  Froebel,  so  far  as  they  may  be 
practical  aivd  to  apply  certain  Froebclian  principles  in  the 
use  of  other  material. 

This  course  offers  also  a  comprehensive  outline  of  hand- 
work for  practical  use  with  the  children  and  includes  the  use 
of  clay,  cardboard,  parquetry,  sewing,  drawing,  painting 
and  pencil  work,  cutting,  folding,  etc. 


Program 

Once  each  week  throughout  the  second  year  a  plan  of  work 
is  presented  and  discussed.  Students  are  required  to  make 
plans  of  work,  taking  various  subjects  as  bases.  All  plan 
work  is  used  for  comparison  and  suggestion. 


Songs  and  Games 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  an  insight  into  the 
educational  significance  of  play  and  its  application  to  child- 
training.  It  also  aims  to  show  how  the  social  nature  may  be 
developed  in  the  child  and  gives  the  student  an  opportunity 
to  become  familiar  with  the  songs  and  games  of  the  kinder- 
garten. 


Stories  and  Story-Telling 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  a  general  survey  of  chil- 
dren's literature  and  to  give  opportunity  for  the  selection  and 
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classification  of  stories  and  their  adaptation  to  certain  stages 
in  child  development.  It  also  affords  opportunity  for  prac- 
tise in  story-telling. 


Kindergarten  Principles  of  Education 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  educational  principles 
contained  in  Froebel's  Education  of  Man,  in  the  Pedagogics 
of  the  Kindergarten  and  in  the  Mother-Play. 


Kindergarten  Nature  Study 

The  aim  is  to  develop  in  the  student  an  appreciation  for 
nature.     The   work    includes — 

I.  A  pedagogical  vievv^  of  the  subject. 

1.  History  of  the  nature-study  movement. 

2.  General  principles  governing  nature  study. 

3.  The  kindergarten  application  of  these  principles,  in- 

cluding, 

(a)  A  study  of  the  stories,  songs,  and  games  from  the 
nature  view  point. 

(b)  Rhythmic  exercises  illustrating  motion  in  nature, 
as,  the  flight  of  birds  and  insects,  the  swaying  of 
trees  in  the  wind,  etc. 

(c)  The  kindergarten  gifts  and  occupations  correlat- 
ed with  the  nature  study. 

(d)  The  use  of  nature  materials,  as  seeds,  cones,  nuts, 
rose-hips,  hollow  stalks,  leaves,  corncobs,  and  corn 
husks. 

II.  A  study  of  topics  appropriate   to  the  season.     Field 

excursions. 


THE    TRAINING    DEPARTMENT 

Aim.  I.  The  aim  of  the  training  department  is  to  conduct 
the  work  as  nearly  as  possible  along  the  lines  of  well-graded 
schools. 
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II.  To  cnablr  the  stiidiMits  in  Irainiiii;  to  ohscrNc  the  work 
of    skilU'cl    tracluMs. 

III.  To  (.'n.il)k'  the  studcnls  in  trainiiit;  to  ac-(|iiir('  skill  in 
teaching  b\'  i^iitting  into  i)ra(tisc'  tlu*  principles  of  pedagogy 
that  they  ha\e  learned,  and  adjust  their  natural  and  ac(juired 
ciualifications  to  the  needs  of  the  child  and  his  devel()i)nuMU. 

Organization.  The  training  department  consists  of  a 
kindergarten,  the  usual  grades  of  the  elementary  school, 
divided  into  primary  and  intermediate  and  high  school  de- 
partments. There  are  over  five  hundred  children  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  training  school,  gi\'ing  splendid 
opportunities  for  the  students  in  training. 

The  training  school  is  in  the  immediate  charge  of  a  super- 
intendent, assisted  by  a  principal  for  each  of  the  above 
departments,   and   sixteen   supervising   and   model   teachers. 

Observation.  The  students  in  training  are  required  to 
spend,  under  close  supervision  and  direction,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  their  work  in  theory,  from  one  to  two  hundred  hours 
in  observation  of  the  children  at  work  and  at  play,  and  of 
the  work  of  expert  teachers  with  the  children  in  the  various 
subjects  of  the  elementary  course. 

Teaching.  Each  student  in  training  is  required  to  spend 
in  the  actual  work  of  teaching,  from  three  to  four  hundred 
hours,  or  as  much  more  as  is  necessary  for  them  to  show  suffi- 
cient promise  to  justify  their  graduation,  they  having  entire 
charge  of  a  grade  for  stated  periods  each  day  and  for  at  least  ten 
weeks. 

The  student  in  training  is  held  rigidly  responsible  for  the 
discipline,  progress,  and  management  of  his  grade. 

The  program  is  so  arranged  that  the  students  in  training 
can  spend  a  large  part  of  their  time  during  the  last  term  of 
their  course  in  the  training  department.  This  enables  them 
to  learn  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work. 

No  student  in  training  will  be  graduated  until  he  has  prov- 
en his  ability  to  teach  and  manage  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
the  work  of  a  schoolroom  and  have  shown  that  his  spirit  and 
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sense   of   responsibility    are   such    as   should    characterize   a 
teacher. 


High  School  Department 

The  number  of  students  admitted  to  this  department  is 
Hmited  to  100.  Students  properly  qualified  will  be  admit- 
ted to  the  high  school  department  in  the  following  way,  each 
class  in  the  order  of  application: 

(a)  Those  who  pledge  themselves  to  take  the  normal 
course  after  completing  the  high  school  course  whether  re- 
siding in  city  or  not. 

(b)  Those  who  pledge  themselves  to  take  a  college  course 
and  who  wish  Greek. 

(c)  Those  who  pledge  themselves  to  take  college  course 
without   Greek. 

In  all  the  above  classes,  those  graduating  from  the  inter- 
mediate department  of  the  normal  school  will  have  the  pref- 
erence. 

If,  after  these  three  classes  shall  have  been  admitted  there 
shall  be  room  for  others  within  the  limit  of  100  high  school 
students,  then  graduates  from  the  intermediate  department, 
who  wish  to  take  the  high  school  course  only,  will  be  admitted. 

After  these,  students  will  be  admitted  from  the  city  schools 
who  wish  to  take  the  high  school  course  only,  in  order  of  their 
standing  in  scholarship  in  the  schools  from  which  they  come. 


High  School  Courses 

The  following  courses  are  prescribed  for  the  high  school 
department  of  the  training  school.  Pupils  who  pass  through 
the  grades  of  the  training  school  must  qualify  for  admission 
to  the  high  school  by  presenting  a  Regents  preliminary  cer- 
tificate. Other  pupils  from  the  vicinity,  who  may  be  entitled 
to  enter,  must  qualify  for  admission  in  one  of  the  following 
ways  : 
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1 .  H\  jircsenting  a  Regents  prcliininarv'  certificate. 

2.  B\'  presenting  a  ninth  liraJe  ccrlificate  signed  h\  ilif 
C\)niniissioner   of    I^ducation. 

vS.  By  presenting  a  teacher's  (HTtitic.ite  of  the  hist,  second, 
or   third   grade. 

4.  B\'  presenting  a  certilicate  of  athiiission  to  a  training 
class  or  a  training  school. 

5.  By  presenting  other  credentials  satisfactory  to  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school,  which  must  be  submitted  for  approval 
to  the  Education  Department. 

No  non-resident  pupil  living  in  a  district  that  maintains 
an  academic  school,  registered  under  the  free  tuition  act,  is 
eligible  for  admission  to  the  high  school  department. 

Resident  pupils  can  be  admitted  only  at  the  beginning  of  a 
term.  Should  a  larger  number  of  resident  pupils  apply  for 
admission  than  can  well  be  accommodated  in  the  high  school, 
they  shall  be  admitted  from  an  eligible  list  in  the  order  of 
their  application. 


Course  for  Admission  to  Normal  Schools 

FIRST   YEAR 

English 5     Drawing 2 

Biology  (including  human  phys-  Physical  training. 2 

iology) 5     Music... 1 

Algebra 5 

Latin 5 

SECOND   YEAR 

English 3  Physical  geography 5 

Ancient  history 3  Drawing 2 

Geometry 4  Physical  training.. 2 

Latin 5  Music:... . 1 

THIRD   YEAR 

English 5      Review  of  algebra 2 

Voice  training.. 1     Drawing 2 

English  history.... 3     Physical  training 2 

Physics 5      Music 1 

A  foreign  language 5 
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FOURTH  YEAR 

English... 3     Chemistry 

American  history  with  the  de-  or 

velopment  of  civic  institutions  5     Botany 

Same  foreign  language  as  of  third  or 

year 5     Zoology 5 

Review  of  geometry 2 

Drawing 2 

Physical  training 2 

Music 1 


Course  for  Admission  to  College 

FIRST   YEAR 

English 5     Latin 5 

Algebra 5     Drawing.; 2 

Biology  (including  human   phys-          Physical  training 2 

siology) 5     Music 1 

SECOND   YEAR 

English 3     Second  foreign  language 5 

Plane  geometry 4     Drawing 2 

History 3      Physical  training 2 

Latin S      Music '.  1 

THIRD   YEAR 

English 3     Latin 5 

Review  of  algebra 2     Drawing.. 1 

Physics 5      Physical  training 2 

Second  forcing  language 5      Music 2 

FOURTH  YEAR 

English 3     Second  foreign  language 5 

Review  of  plane  geometry 2      Drawing.. 1 

American  history  with  civics 5      Physical  training........ 2 

Latin... 5      Music 1 

Excepting  history,  this  curriculum  also  meets  the  minimum 
requirements   for   admission   to   normal   school   and   training 
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scliools,   lor  which  sH^ht  ck'hcicMic\'  ihv  excess  of  tiim-  ^ixcii 
to  foreign  language  sliuK  w  ill  be  an  acceptable  substitute. 


Courses  for  Admission  to  Technical  Schools 

FIRST    YEAR 

English 5      Drawing  2 

Algebra 5      Physical  training 2 

Biology   (including  human  phys-  Music 1 

iology) 5     German 5 

SECOND   YEAR 

English 3  French 5 

Plane  geometry 4  Drawing 2 

History 3  Physical  training :..  2 

German 5  Music 1 

THIRD    YEAR 

English 3  French 5 

Review  of  algebra... 2  Drawing 2 

Physics 5  Physical  training... 2 

German 5  Music 1 

FOURTH   YEAR 

English... 3  Chemistry 5 

Review  of  plane  geometry 2  Drawing 2 

American  history  with  civics 5  Physical  training 2 

Advanced  mathematics 5  Music 1 

German.. 5 

The  numbers  after  each  subject  indicate  the  number  of 
recitation  periods  per  week. 

For  the  relief  of  the  student,  five  recitation  periods  per 
week  should  be  devoted  to  unprepared  lessons  in  subjects  ex- 
clusive of  draw'ing,  physical  training  and  music.  These  les- 
sons should  be  learned  in  the  class  w^ith  the  aid  and  guidance 
of  the  teachers,  to  the  end  that  right  habits  of  study  may  be 
established. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 
Special  Privileges  of  Normal  Pupils 

TuitiDii  aiul  use  of  text-books  are  tree,  but  students  are 
expected  to  purchase  such  professional  l)ooks  as  are  needed 
in  the  course.  Students  will  be  held  responsible  for  an\^  injury 
to  or  loss  of  books.  They  are  advised  to  bring  with  them  f(jr 
reference  an\-  suitable  books  the\'  nia\-  ha\'e. 


The  School  Year 

The  school  year  consists  of  39  weeks  divided  into  two  terms. 
The  first  term  opens  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  September 
and  continues  19  weeks,  with  a  vacation  at  Thanksgiving, 
and  during  the  mid-winter  holidays.  The  second  term  be- 
gins on  the  first  Wednesday  in  February  and  continues  19 
weeks,  with  vacation  at  Easter.  One  week  at  the  close 
of  the  year  is  given  up  to  examinations  and  graduation. 
Students  will  be  graduated  at  the  end  of  each  term,  but  com- 
mencement exercises  will  be  held  only  at  the  close  of  the  yea-* 
in  June. 

Transfers 

On  concurrence  of  the  principals  interested,  students  may 
be  transferred  from  one  normal  school  to  another  b\"  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  for  cause. 

Literary  Societies 

There  are  six  literary  societies  connected  with  the  school: 
The  Delphic — Epsilon  chapter;  the  Gamma  Sigma — Delta 
chapter;  the  Agonian — Theta  chapter;  the  Clionian — Delta 
chapter;  the  Alpha  Delta — Delta  chapter;  and  the  Theta 
Phi — Alpha  chapter.  The  first  two  are  for  young  gentlemen, 
the  last  four  for  young  ladies.  These  societies  are,  each, 
large  and  vigorous.  They  hold  weekly  meetings  for  the  pur- 
pose  of   the   individual   improvement   of   their   members   in 
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parliamentary  practise,  discussion,  and  literature.  They  are 
subject  at  all  times  to  visitation  by  any  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty, all  meetings  being  held  in  the  school  building. 

Athletics 

The  Cortland  normal  school  believes  in  properly  conducted 
athletics.  Football,  baseball,  track  athletics,  tennis  and 
basketball  are  encouraged  and  maintained  under  the  control 
of  the  authorities  of  the  school.  In  addition  to  the  gymnasium 
the  students  have  access  to  a  large  athletic  field,  which  furn- 
ishes ample  opportunity  for  out-door  sports.  This  field  con- 
sisting of  about  eleven  acres  has  recently  been  purchased  by 
the  State  for  the  use  of  the  students  attending  the  normal 
school.  Tennis  courts,  a  diamond,  a  gridiron,  running 
tracks,  etc.,  have  been  laid  out  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
various  kinds  of  out-door  sports  in  which  our  students  are 
allowed  to  take  part.  Athletics  are  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  physical  training  instructor  and  the  faculty 
director. 

Alumni  Association 

The  alumni  of  the  school  have  formed  an  association  for  the 
purpose  of  renewing  old  friendships,  promoting  the  profession- 
al interests  of  its  members,  and  guarding  jealously  the  welfare 
of  the  school.  The  organization  is  a  strong  one, and  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  association  are  enthusiastic  and  well  attended. 
There  is  a  teacher's  cooperative  bureau  connected  with  the 
association,  whose  design  is  to  assist  graduates  in  securing 
places  as  teachers. 

Normal  Students'  Christian  Union 

This  is  a  purely  voluntary  non-sectarian  organization  of 
the  students  of  this  school.  It  meets  every  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, promptly  at  seven  o'clock,  and  closes  at  eight  o'clock. 
It  is  conducted  by  the  students,  but  is  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  authorities  of  the  school. 
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Location 

(\)rllaiul  is  sidiaUnl  nii(l\va\  hclwi'CMi  Syraciiso  and  Biii^- 
haniton  on  the  Drlawaro,  Lackawanna  and  Western  railroad. 
The  Elmira  and  Cortland  branch  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  rail- 
roacl,  c\\tending  from  I^lniira  to  Camden  on  the  Rome, 
Watertovvn  and  Ogdenshurg  railroad,  also  passes  through 
the  city;  this  road  forms  a  junction  with  the  Auburn  di- 
vision of  the  Lehigh  Valley  system  at  Freeville  and  with  the 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  railroad  and  the  New 
^'ork,  West  Shore  and  Buffalo  railroad  at  Canastota. 

Laboratories  and  Science  Rooms 

Most  convenient  chemical,  physical,  and  biological  labor- 
atories have  been  fitted  up,  supplied  with  tables,  desks  and 
apparatus  necessary  for  performing  experiments  and  making 
original  investigation.  The  purpose  is  not  only  to  give  the 
student  a  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  sciences, 
but  also  to  train  him  in  the  methods  of  teaching  these  sub- 
jects. 

Library  and  Reading  Room 

Students  have  access  to  a  large  library  and  reading  room 
supplied  with  12,000  well-selected  bound  volumes  including 
most  valuable  reports  of  the  national  as  well  as  the  state  com- 
missioner of  education.  The  books  have  been  selected  with 
reference  to  the  needs  of  each  department  of  the  school.  Ad- 
ditions are  made  each  year  and  great  care  is  used  in  procuring 
such  books  as  will  be  most  helpful  to  the  students  who  are 
training  for  the  teaching  service.  The  best  magazines  and 
periodicals — educational,  literary,  ancj  scientific — as  well  as 
daily  and  weekly  papers,  are  generally  represented  on  the 
reading  tables.  The  library  is  open  nine  hours  each  school 
day  and  two  hours  on  Saturday.  Students  have  free  access 
to  the  shelves  and  the  librarian  or  his  assistants  are  in  con- 
stant attendance  to  aid  students  in  finding  the  books  to  which 
they  have  been  referred  by  the  teacher.     The  aim  of  the  li- 
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brarian  and  teachers  is  to  aid  the  students  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  good  literature  and  to  become  familiar  with  the  use 
of  such  books  as  will  be  most  helpful  to  a  teacher. 

Boarding 

The  price  of  board  ranges  from  $3  to  $4  per  week,  including 
rooms.  Rooms  can  be  rented  also  for  self-boarding;  they  are 
furnished  or  not  as  students  desire;  rooms  can  be  rented  for 
$.50  to  $1.25  per  week,  according  to  accommodations.  Stu- 
dents can  rent  furnished  rooms  and  have  their  food  cooked 
for  $1.00  per  week.  There  is  no  boarding  hall  connected  with 
the  school. 

Whenever  practicable,  students  should  reach  Cortland 
the  day  preceding  the  opening  of  the  term.  On  arriving 
students  should  go  directly  to  the  Normal  school  building  if 
they  desire  assistance  in  securing  boarding  places. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  by  correspondence 
with  the  Principal. 

FRANCIS  J.  CHENEY. 
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M&                      C--^-'^ 

Penmanship 
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Last  8  Weeks 
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4th  Yr.  H.S.                                                          fAVZ 
Last  32  Weeks                                                I             "1/ 

Physical  Training 
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,.30         1 
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2.15 
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Music 
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Drawing 
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2d  Yr.  H.  S. 
Tues.     Thurs. 
Last  32    Weeks 

Adv.  Science 
Methods 

Kindergarten 

3d  Term 

M.  T.  W.  T.   Fri. 

4lh  Term 

M.  T.  W.    T.  Fri. 

Physical  Training 
fsl  Yr.  H.  S. 
Tues.    Thurs. 
First  32  Weeks 
2d  Yr.  H.  S. 
Mon.  Wed.  Fri. 
Last  32  Weeks 

3.00 

U.  S.  History 
Methods 

Mon.  Tues.  Wed. 
Thurs.  Fri. 
First  16  weeks 

Voice  Training                     French 
Fri.                              3d    Year 
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3^'Y:ar                             Greek 
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Mon.  Wed.  Thurs.  .            '"  ^'" 
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Drawing  Methods 
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THEODORE  H.  WICKWIRE,  Secretary 
HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  FITZGERALD,  Treasurer 
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CALENDAR 


School  Year  1913-14 

First  term  begins  Wednesday,  Sept.  10,  1913. 

First  quarter  ends  Friday,  Nov.  14. 

Thanksgiving  recess  Nov.  27-28. 

Christmas  vacation  begins  Friday,  Dec.  19. 

School  reopens  Monday,  Jan. 5,  1914. 

First  term  ends  Tuesday,  Feb.  3. 

Second  term  begins  Wednesday,  Feb.  4. 

Third  quarter  ends  April  3. 

Spring  vacation  begins  April  3. 

School  reopens  April  15. 

Fourth  quarter  ends  Friday,  June  19. 

Class  day  Tuesday,  June  23,  2  p.  m. 

Alumni  business  meeting,  Wednesday,  June  24,  10:30  a.  m. 

Alumni  reunions,  Wednesday,  June  24,  8  p.  m. 

Commencement,  Thursday,  June  25,  10  a.  m. 

Alumni  banquet  Thursday,  June  25,  1  p.  m. 


School  Year  1914-15 

First  term  begins  Wednesday,  Sept.  9,  1914.^ 
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FACULTY 


HARRY   DeW.   Dc(;R()AT,  A.B.,  /'r/:wri>;/,  Williams  College 
Science  and  Art  of  Education 

WILLIAM  A.  CORNISH,  A.B.,  Yale  University 
Mathematics^  and  History  of  Education 
R.  ELLIOTT  OWENS,  A.B.,  Westminster  College 
Psychology,  and  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Practice 
ULYSSES  F.  AXTELL,  A.B.,  Colgate  University 
Eloctition,  Methods  of  Literature,  and  Logic 
MYRON  J.  WALTER,  A.B.,  Rochester  University 
Natural  Science,  Director  of  Agriculture,  Supervisor  of 
Nature  Study  and  Physiology 
EDWARD  D.  CURTIS,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Syracuse  University 

Ancient  Languages  and  Librarian 
A.  KENDALL  GETMAN,  B.S.A.,  Cornell  University 
Assistant  in  Agriculture 
HARRY  L.  EDICK,  Oswego  Normal  School 

Manual  Training  and  Farm  Mechanics 

JAMES  C.  OTIS,  B.  S.,  Cornell  University 

Assistant  in  Agriculture 

HELEN  M.  GOODHUE,  Pratt  Institute 

Drawing 

MINNIE  M.  ALGER,  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music 

Methods  of  Music,  Directress  of  Orchestra,  Supervisor  and 

Model  Teacher  of  Music 

MARY  W.  BUTLER,  New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

High  School  Gymnastics,  Methods  of  Physical  Training, 

Supervisor  of  Gymnastics,  Play  and  Physiology 

AGNES  ORR-CARSOxN 

Diplomee,  Alliance  Francaise,  University  of  Berlin,  University  of  Paris 

French  and  German 

M.  ELIZABETH  MASON,  A.B.,  Geneseo  Normal,  Syracuse  University 

Ancient  History,  English  History,  American  History  and  Civics, 

Methods  of  History 
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MARY  A.  LATTIMER,  New  Paltz  Normal,  Pratt  Institute 

Assistant  in  Drawing,  Manual  Training  and   Household  Arts 

GERTRUDE  E.  BUSSARD,  A.B.,  Smith  College 
Assistant  in  English 

EMMA  J.  DAVIES,  Rudolf's  Music  School 

Assistant  in  Physical  Training 

EDITH  F.  RAINEY,  Albany  Business  College 
Confidential  Clerk 

LYNN  E.  BROWN,  Cortland  Normal  School 
Principal  Intermediate  Department,  Supervisor  and  Model  Teacher  of  History 

ELLA  GALE,  Cortland  Normal  School 
Geography  Methods,  Supervisor  and  Model  Teacher  of  Geography 

KATHERINE  E.  MORAN,  Oswego  Normal  School 
Arithmetic  Methods,  Supervisor  and  Model  Teacher  of  Arithmetic 

JENNY  L.  ROBINSON,  Cortland  Normal,  Syracuse  University 
High  School  Music,  Supervisor  and  Model  Teacher  of  Music  and  Spelling 

ELLA  M.  VAN  HOESEN,  Cortland  Normal  School 
Principal  Primary  Department,  Supervisor  and  Model  Teacher  of  Language 

M.  AGNES  MIX,  Cortland  Normal  School 

Methods  of  Penmanship,  Supervisor  and  Model  Teacher  of 

Penmanship  and  Spelling 

JEAN  Y.  AYER,  Framingham  Normal  School 

Methods  of  Grammar  and  Composition,  Supervisor  and 

Model  Teacher  of  English 

KATHERINE  H.  WALSH,  Pd.B.,  Albany  Normal  College 

Methods  of  Language  and  Reading,  Supervisor  and  Model  Teacher  of 

Reading  and  Spelling 

BERTHA  L.  HILL,  The  Wheelock  Kindergarten  Training  School 
Principal  Kindergarten  Department 

EDNA  A.  ELDRIDGE,  Teachers  College 
A  ssistant  Kinder gartner 
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DESIGN  OF  THE  CORTLAND  NORMAL  SCIIOOJ> 

The  special  function  of  this  normal  school  is  io  j^repare  teachers 
for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  state. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

Students  desiring  to  be  admitted  to  the  course  for  elementary 
teachers  must  be  graduates  from  a  four-year  academic  course  which 
must  include  the  minimum  work  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.  The  same  requirements  have  been  prescribed  for 
admission  to  the  kindergarten-primary  and  to  the  kindergarten 
courses,  and  to  the  two-year  course  in  agriculture. 

In  addition  to  the  completion  of  such  course,  the  applicant  must 
satisfy  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  applicant  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age. 

2.  The  applicant  must  receive  a  formal  appointment  from  the 
district  superintendent  of  the  district  or  the  superintendent  of 
the  city  in  which  he  resides. 

Minimum  requirements  for  an  approved  course 

A  course  of  study  in  a  high  school  or  academy  to  receive  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  as  required  by  section 
551  of  the  Education  Law,  must  include  2880  recitation  periods,  of 
which  the  following  subjects  must  be  a  part : 

English.  The  course  in  English  must  be  continuous  throughout 
the  four  years,  and  must  provide  adequate  instruction  in  grammar, 
composition,  rhetoric  and  Hterature.  494  periods 

History.  The  course  in  history  must  include  the  three  following 
courses,  each  of  which  should  be  continuous  throughout  the  year : 

Ancient  history 114  periods 

History  of  Great  Britian  and  Ireland 114  periods 

American  history  with  the  development  of  civic  institu- 
tions  152  periods 
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Alathennitiis.    The  course  in  niatluMiiatic  s  niiist  iiuIiKlc 
Algebra  (through  (luachatics)  190  periods 

Plane  geometry .190  periods 

Science.  The  course  in  science  must  embrace  biology  (including 
human  physiology)  and  physics.  The  laboratory  method  of  teach- 
ing these  subjects  is  prescribed. 

Biology  (or  physiology  with  botany  or  zoology) 190  periods 

Physics .190  periods 

Foreign  languages.  The  course  in  foreign  languages  must  include 
Latin .380  periods 

or 
French 380  periods 

or 
German 380  periods 

Drawing.  The  course  in  drawing  must  provide  adequate  instruc- 
tion for  228  periods. 

*  Vocal  music.  The  course  in  vocal  music  must  provide  adequate 
instruction  in  sight  singing  from  the  staff  and  the  use  of  common 
technical  terms  for  152  periods. 

The  number  of  periods  required  In  each  subject  is  based  on  a 
school  year  of  38  w^eeks  as  a  minimum. 


*Not  required  for  admission  to  the  courses  in  agriculture. 

Requirements  for  Admission  to  Agricultural  Courses 

Two-  Year  Course — This  course  is  open  to  men  at  least  six- 
teen years  of  age,  who  have  had  farm  experience,  and  who  have 
a  diploma  of  graduation  from  a  course  (or  the  equivalent)  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  admission  to  Nor- 
mal schools. 

One-  Year  Course- — This  course  Is  open  to  young  men  who  are 
high  school  graduates,  or  have  had  equivalent  education,  have  had 
farm  experience,  hold  a  life  certificate,  valid  in  this  state,  and  have 
at  least  one  year  successful  experience  In  teaching. 
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Entrance  on  special  consideration 

Candidates,  21  years  of  age,  who  ha\  e  had  two  years  of  high  school 
work  or  its  equivalent  and  in  addition  thereto  have  taught  two 
years  will  be  admitted  to  the  normal  school  with  the  understanding 
that  they  must  complete  the  minimum  high  school  course  in 
addition  to  the  professional  course  before  they  shall  be  graduated. 

Graduates  of  training  classes  who  entered  the  class  on  a  high 
school  diploma  covering  the  minimum  approved  high  school  course 
and  who  have  taught  one  year  since  graduation  from  the  training 
class  may  complete  the  professional  course  in  the  normal  school  in 
one  year  if  they  possess  the  required  aptitude  for  training. 

Those  who  hold  first  grade  certificates  may  be  graduated  in  one 
and  one-half  years  provided  (1)  they  are  high  school  graduates; 
(2)  they  have  studied  the  subjects  of  the  approved  course;  (3) 
they  possess  the  necessary  aptitude  for  study  and  training. 

Those  holding  the  life  state  certificate  or  those  who  have  com- 
pleted one  year's  work  in  an  approved  college  may  be  graduated 
in  one  year. 

Method  of  Appointment 

The  applicant  should  write  to  the  normal  school  or  to  the  Edu- 
cation Department  for  an  appointment  blank  at  least  three  weeks 
before  the  opening  of  school.  The  principal  of  the  high  school 
should  certify  to  the  successful  completion  of  the  required  high 
school  course  and  the  district  or  city  superintendent  must  vouch 
for  the  applicant's  character.  The  blank  is  to  be  filled  out  in  dupli- 
cate and  should  be  returned  to  the  Principal  of  the  normal  school. 

Before  receiving  an  appointment  the  candidate  must  possess 

the  evidence  of  proficiency  mentioned  above  and  must  sign  the 

following  declaration,  which  is  a  part  of  the  appointment  blank: 

"In  consideration  of  receiving  free  tuition  at  a  normal  school,  I  hereby  obli- 
gate myself  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  State  of  New  York." 


NON-RESIDENTS 

Non-residents  of  the  state  are  neither  solicited  nor  encouraged 
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to  enter  this  normal  school,  but  in  exceptional  cases,  such  persons 
as  especially  desire  to  do  so,  and  who  comply  with  the  requirements 
for  admission,  may  be  admitted  by  special  appointment  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  upon  paying  in  advance  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  local  board  a  tuition  fee  of  $20  per  term  of  19  weeks.  The 
application  for  appointment  should  be  made  some  weeks  in  advance 
in  order  to  allow  time  for  investigation  of  the  candidate's  qualifi- 
cations. 


ORGANIZATION 

The  school  consists  of  two  departments,  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Normal  department  for  the  training  of  students  in  the 
theory  of  teaching  and  in  the  science  of  education. 

(b)  The  practise  school,  consisting  of  a  kindergarten,  a  primary, 
an  intermediate,  and  a  high-school  department,  where  students 
are  trained  in  observation  and  in  the  art  of  teaching. 


GENERAL    PROFESSIONAL    COURSES 

There  are  three  general  professional  courses  of  study  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Each  of  these  courses  covers 
a  period  of  two  years.     These  courses  are : 

1 .  Elementary  teachers  course. 

2.  Kindergarten-primary  course. 

3.  Kindergarten  course. 

The  elementary  teachers  course  prepares  teachers  for  the  grades 
of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  state.  The  diploma  issued  to  a 
graduate  of  this  course  is  a  life  license  to  teach  in  any  public  school 
of  the  state  without  further  examination. 

The  kindergarten-primary  course  prepares  teachers  for  the  kin- 
dergarten and  the  first  six  years  of  the  elementary  schools.  Grad- 
uates of  this  course  receive  a  diploma  which  is  a  license  to  teach  for 
life  in  any  kindergarten  in  the  state  or  in  the  first  six  grades  in  any 
public  school  in  the  state  without  further  examination. 
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The  kindergarten  course  prepares  teachers  for  the  kindergarten 
and  a  graduate  of  such  a  course  receives  a  diploma  which  is  a  h'cense 
to  teach  for  hfe  in  any  kindergarten  in  the  state  without  furlher 
examination. 

These  courses  include  the  following  subjects  and  the  figures  fol- 
lowing each  subject  indicate  the  number  of  recitations  required  in 
such  subject: 

Elementary  teachers  course 

Periods 

Psychology 100 

Principles  and  history  of  education 100 

Methods  of  language,  grammar  and  composition 100 

Methods  of  literature  (optional) 100 

School   economy. 100 

Methods  of  vocal  music 120 

Methods  of  arithmetic  and  algebra ..._ 120 

Methods  of  American  history 80 

Methods  of  drawing  and  elementary  handwork 160 

Logic 80 

Methods  of  Latin   (optional) 100 

Methods  of  geopraphy... 100 

Methods  of  primary  reading,  spelling  and  phonics 100 

Methods  of  nature  study  and  methods  of  elementary  science —  100 

Methods  of  manual  training  or  household  arts 160 

Penmanship _ 40 

Methods  of  physical  training 120 

Observation  and  practise 600 

Kindergarten-primary  course 

Periods 

Psychology ._-_ ._ _ 100 

Principles  and  history  of  education 100 

Methods  of  vocal  music - 60 

Methods  of  arithmetic _ -.. _._ _..._ -  80 

Methods  of  United  States  history..... _ 40 

Methods  of  drawing  and  handwork _ _ 160 

Logic 80 

Methods  of  geography .._. , 100 

Methods  of  reading,  speUing,  phonics,  language 100 

Methods  of  nature  study  and  elementary  science -.-- 100 

Methods  of  penmanship 40 

Methods  of  physical  training  -.... 120 
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Periods 

English  voice  training,  children's  literature,  story-telling 100 

Songs  and  games --         100 

Mother  play,  gifts,  occupations .— 160 

Program  of  kindergarten  procedure 40 

Observation  and  practise 580 

Kindergarten  course 

Periods 
Logic 80 

English — reading,  spelling,  phonics  and  voice  training 80 

Elementary  science  and  nature  study _.. ..._. 200 

Drawing.. 140 

Penmanship — ..—  40 

Physical  training _ _ 120 

Music 40 

Psychology. — 100 

History  of  education 100 

English — voice  training,  children's  literature,  story-telling 120 

Songs  and  games 120 

Mother  play,  gifts  and  occupations 180 

Principles  of  education  with  special  reference  to  kindergarten 60 

Program — kindergarten  procedure - — ..  60 

Observation  and  practise _ 560 

Kindergarten-primary  diploma.  Students  who  shall  complete 
the  kindergarten  course  and  who  shall  then  complete  the  methods  of 
grammar  and  composition,  arithmetic,  American  history,  geography 
with  training  and  teaching  of  the  regular  normal  course,  will  receive 
diplomas  licensing  them  to  teach  in  both  kindergarten  and  elemen- 
tary schools. 

Agricultural  Course   (Two- Year) 

FIRST   YEAR 


First  Term 

Physics  (Agricultural) *5 

Botany 5 

History  of  education 5 

Chemistry 5 

Manual  training 5 


Second  Term 

Farm    mechanics 5 

Psychology 5 

Entomology 5 

Bacteriology  &  plant  pathology 5 

Chemistry 5 


*Figures  refer  to  the  number  of  periods  per  week. 
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SECOND    YEAR 


First  Term 


Second  Term 


Horticulture *5  Logic 5 

School  economy 2  Dairying 5 

Animal  husbandry  5  Advanced  science  methods 5 

F'arm  crops 5  Farm  management  &  farm  practise  5 


Observation. 


10     Teaching. 


10 


Agricultural  Course   (One- Year) 


First  Term 

Physics  (Agricultural) 5 

Horticulture 5 

Botany 5 

Animal  husbandry 5 

Farm  crops 5 

Chemistry 5 


Second  Term 

Farm    mechanics 5 

Dairying 5 

Entomology... 5 

Bacteriology  &  plant  pathology 5 

Farm  management  &  farm  practise  5 

Advanced  Science  methods 5 


Graduates  from  either  of  these  courses,  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  principal,  will  receive  a  diploma  which  is  a  life  license 
to  teach  agriculture  and  allied  sciences  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  state. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Outline  of  the  Course 

I.  Physiological  Psychology — A  brief  course  is  given  on 
the  physiology  and  hygiene  of  the  brain,  central  nervous  system, 
sense  organs,  and  the  common  phenomena  of  sensation,  sense  train- 
ing, motor  ability,  and  their  relations  to  the  mind. 

The  work  is  emphasized  by  models,  slides,  and  numerous  exper- 
iments. 

II.  Descriptive  Psychology  follows  the  work  given  under  I. 
This  part  of  the  course  deals  with  the  higher  forms  of  mental 
processes,  as  attention,  memory,  reasoning,  emotion,  will,  habit, 
character,  etc. 


*Figures  refer  to  the  number  of  periods  per  week. 
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TluMV  is  a  const. int  (ihmkI  in  \hv  work  toward  ])('(la^o,i;i(aI  l)sy- 
chologA'. 

111.  Pedagogical  Psychology  conckidcs  the  course.  A  strong 
endeavor  is  made  to  formulate  the  psychological  knowledge,  of 
the  students  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  may  apply  it  in  a  practical 
way  to  their  work  of  observation  and  teaching  in  the  training  school. 


Principles  of  Education 

Principles  of  education  follow  psychology  and  are  closely  related 
to  it. 

The  aims,  limits,  and  general  principles  of  education  are  studied 
and  discussed  in  the  light  of  modern  psychology.  References  being 
constantly  made  to  an  excellent  library  in  the  effort  to  arrive  at  the 
true  educational  value  of  the  various  theories  and  methods,  and  to 
decide  upon  the  general  principles  that  should  govern  education- 
al activities. 

These  outlines  are  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  of  special  methods 
in  order  that  there  may  be  uniformity  in  the  foundation  on  which 
methods  of  special  subjects  are  erected. 


Child  Study 

The  focal  point  in  education  being  the  child,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  teachers-in-training  have  their  attention  directed  to  the 
aims  and  general  methods  of  the  important  science  of  child  study. 

There  is  large  freedom  permitted  in  this  work,  consisting  of  lec- 
tures, reference  work,  observation  and  discussions. 


History  of  Education 

The  ideals  of  ancient,   medieval,   and   modern   times,  with  the 
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causes  and  effects  of  historical  movements  and  the  discoveries  and 
inventions,  are  all  studied  with  the  purpose  in  view  of  having  the 
student  realize  that  education  has  been  a  growth — an  evolution; 
that  theories  survive  as  principles  when  they  accord  with  natural 
law. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  lives  of  those  men 
who  were  able  to  formulate  ideas  and,  therefore,  gave  definite  im- 
pulse to  educational  movements. 

Finally  a  study  by  comparison  of  some  of  the  more  effective 
foreign  and  American  educational  systems  is  made  to  the  end  that 
the  student  may  learn  that  we  are  going  forward. 


Methods  of  Literature 

The  course  in  methods  of  teaching  literature  in  the  upper  grades 
of  elementary  schools  and  also  in  secondary  schools  has,  for  its 
basis,  the  requirements  in  literature  specified  in  the  syllabus  issued 
by  the  Education  Department  as  forming  part  of  the  course  of 
study  required  in  all  high  and  elementary  schools  in  the  state.  The 
first  eight  or  ten  weeks  are  given  to  a  discussion  of  principles  of 
literary  interpretation,  supplemented  by  the  reading  and  interpre- 
tation of  various  masterpieces.  The  remainder  of  the  term  is  de- 
voted to  methods  of  teaching  literature  as  a  fine  art.  Considerable 
attention  is  given  to  methods  of  teaching  memory  gems.  As  time 
permits  the  relation  of  literature  to  its  contemporary  history  and 
thought  is  considered.  In  connection  with  this  the  various  epochs 
of  literary  history  are  reviewed. 


Logic 


The  course  in  Logic  is  intended  to  furnish  a  general  introduction 
to  the  laws  of  thought  and  the  processes  of  reasoning  and  to  em- 
phasize the  necessity  for  system  and  efficiency  in  intellectual  work. 
The  first  ten  weeks  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  various  authori- 
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ties  and  to  writtcMi  reports  supplemented  l)\'  .i;(Mieral  diseussions  in 
class.  During  the  last  ten  weeks  most  of  the  recitation  periods  will 
be  devoted  to  debates  and  criticisms.  These  criticisms  will  be  made 
largely  by  the  class  and  will  consist  of  an  application  to  the  debates 
of  the  principles  worked  out  during  the  first  ten  weeks.  Some 
supplementary  reading  also  will  be  continued  during  the  last  half 
of  the  term.  The  ultimate  aims  of  the  course  are:  first,  to  impart  a 
few  fundamental  principles  for  mental  efficiency;  second,  to  make 
such  practical  application  of  these  principles  as  to  suggest  how  they 
may  be  fixed  in  habit;  and  third,  to  point  out  to  the  class  the  de- 
sirability and  possibility  of  guiding  children  into  correct  habits  of 
mental  work. 


Methods  of  Grammar 

The  general  aim  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  the  student  to  present 
clearly  the  simple  grammatical  facts  needed  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

At  the  outset,  the  student's  knowledge  of  grammar  is  tested 
by  examination.  Proper  orientation  of  the  subject  of  methods 
is  secured  (l)  by  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  English  grammar 
and  (2)  by  a  careful  study,  (a)  of  the  modification  of  the  point  of 
view  in  teaching  grammar,  and  (b)  of  the  changes  in  text-books 
and  methods.  The  class  then  reviews  the  language  work  of  the 
primary  grades.  Courses  of  study  suited  to  intermediate  grades 
are  next  carefully  mapped  out.  A  general  study  of  the  induc- 
tive process  is  followed  by  special  lessons  on  parts  of  speech  and 
their  modifications,  the  sentence  and  its  parts.  Work  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  deductive  process,  viz.,  application  and  drill,  re- 
ceives special  attention.  Such  practical  subjects  as  written  work, 
tests,  and  material  to  be  used  in  teaching  different  topics,  are  care- 
fully studied. 
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Methods  of  Composition 

The  general  aim  is  to  prepare  the  students  to  teach  practical 
composition  in  the  grammar  grades. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  course  the  student's  knowledge  of  com- 
position is  tested  by  examination. 

1.  Introduction.      (Class  discussion  and  library  work.) 

(a )  Review  of  primary  language  as  a  basis  for  composition,  grades 
vi-viii. 

(b )  General  discussion  of  composition,  grades  vi-viii. 

1.  Adaptation  of  subject  to  grade  and  child. 

2.  Aims  of  teacher. 

The  remaining  work  is  carried  on  by  class  discussion,  text-book, 
and  library,  and  lessons  given  by  members  of  class. 

2.  Oral  composition. 

3.  Written  composition. 

(a)  Study  of  the  paragraph. 

(b )  Study  of  the  outline. 

(c)  Study  of  the  kinds  of  work;  reproduction,  imitation,  original 
work. 

(d)  Correlation  of  composition  with  English,  reading  and  other 
subjects. 

4.  Means  of  vitalizing  composition. 

5.  Special  study  of  description,  narration  and  exposition  as  to 
topics  and  treatment  of  topics  according  to  different  grades. 


Methods  of  Reading 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  to  the  student  a  definite  idea  of 
the  teaching  of  reading  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  course 
opens  with  a  brief  consideration  of  the  following  points:  Origin 
and  development  of  reading;  its  relative  position  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  elementary  schools;  analysis  of  the  mental  and  physical 
processes  involved  in  reading.  The  second  part  of  the  course  con- 
sists of  a  discussion  of  the  problems  concerned  especially  with  read- 
ing in  primary  grades.  Among  the  topics  studied  are  the  following: 
Various  methods  of  teaching  reading  with  a  comparison  of  their 
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merits;  phonics  and  diacritical  marks;  characteristics  of  the  best 
reading  books  for  children  accompanied  by  a  critical  examination  of 
text-books.  The  work  in  the  more  advanced  methods  is  a  discus- 
sion of  the  best  means  of  training  a  class  to  get  information  from 
books  rapidly,  accurately,  and  systematically;  to  acquire  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  masterpieces  of  literature  and  skill  in  their  oral  inter- 
pretations. 


Methods  of  Geography 

The  work  is  designed  to  cover : 

1.  A  study  of  geographic  principles  and  of  a  particular  continent, 
with  application  of  these  principles. 

2.  A  study  of  the  development  of  the  teaching  of  geography. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  the  mental  faculties  to  be  cultivated  in  (a) 
the  lower  grades,  (b)  the  higher  grades. 

4.  An  outline  of  the  work  of  the  several  grades. 

5.  Observation  of  model  lessons. 

6.  Preparation  of  lesson  plans  and  giving  of  lessons  by  pupils  of 
the  class. 

7.  Reports  of  readings  from  the  current  literature  of  geography. 

8.  Weather  observations,  work  with  shadows,  finding  of  well- 
known  constellations,  study  and  making  of  weather  maps,  exercises 
on  topographic  map  of  immediate  vicinity,  with  a  view  of  develop- 
ing the  experimental  side  of  the  subject. 

9.  Construction  of  cbarts  and  diagrams  illustrating  principles 
of  mathematical  geography,  migration  of  heat  belts,  movements 
of  winds  and  ocean  currents. 

10.  Field  excursions  for  purpose  of  observing  physiographic 
features,  w^ork  of  rivers,  soil-making  and  weathering. 


Methods  of  Mathematics 

Aim  of  the  course : 

1.  To  lead  the  student  to  appreciate  the  practical  importance  and 
educational  value  of  mathematics. 


< 

Q 
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2.  To  make  sure  that  the  student  himself  possesses  knowledge 
of  the  facts  and  principles  of  elementary  mathematics  and  readiness 
in  applying  them  in  the  solution  of  problems. 

3.  To  give  the  student  insight  into  method  of  assisting  the  child 
in  the  building  of  mathematical  concepts  and  in  the  discovery  and 
application  of  mathematical  facts  and  principles. 

Some  topics  considered : 

Measurement  and  things  that  must  be  measured ; 

Relation  of  number  and  of  the  various  branches  of  mathematics 
to  the  process  of  measurement ; 

Mathematics  in  the  history  of  civilization ; 

The  dependence  of  the  science  of  nature  on  mathematics ; 

Mathematics  as  an  instrument  for  regulating  the  social  organiza- 
tion; 

Concrete  beginnings  and  the  scope  of  the  principle; 

The  discovery  of  the  facts  and  relations  of  numbers  both  integral 
and  fractional  and  of  the  principles  governing  the  operations; 

The  common  units  of  weight  and  measure; 

Concrete  study  of  the  geometric  concepts  and  principles  involved 
in  measurement  and  their  use  in  natural  measurement ; 

Decimal  fractions  and  percentage; 

Analysis  of  problems ; 

UvSe  of  the  equation  and  literal  notation  in  analysis ; 

The  wealth  of  locality  as  a  source  of  arithmetical  material  in  all 
stages  of  the  study. 


Methods  of  Drawing 

This  course  includes  a  review  of  elementary  object  drawing, 
design,  and  constructive  drawing,  including  representation  by  out- 
lines, values,  and  color  masses,  and  the  handling  of  mechanical 
instruments,  with  methods  of  teaching  the  same. 

The  work  in  the  department  of  drawing  follows  this  as  to  subject- 
matter  and  covers  the  ground  required  by  the  course  of  study  out- 
lined by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
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The  three  divisions  of  construction  drawing,  design,  and  represen- 
tation are  treated  in  a  variety  of  mediums,  including  pencil,  char- 
coal and  water  colors. 

In  the  professional  work  the  needs  are  so  great  and  the  degree  of 
knowledge  in  those  pupils  entering  from  the  high  schools  so  varied, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  make  it  as  purely  method  work  as  it  should  be. 

A  special  feature  of  the  work  is  instruction  in  rapid  blackboard 
sketching  for  illustrative  purposes. 

The  ideal  is, 

1.  To  give  students  intelligence  regarding  the  wide,  practical 
use  of  the  subject  in  many  avenues  of  industry  which  they  must 
prepare  pupils  to  fill,  so  that  they  may  see  the  great  value 
of  good  taste  and  of  a  love  for  what  is  good  in  nature  and  art,  and 
the  necessity  of  being  able  to  apply  these  to  their  daily  vocations 
and  surroundings. 

2.  To  give  students  deftness  and  a  sense  of  orderliness  and  beau- 
tiful arrangement  as  an  ideal  in  any  kind  of  work — so  as  to  impress 
upon  them  the  social  meaning  that  the  subject  should  have  in  its 
relation  to  home  and  business  life. 

3.  To  train  their  tastes,  develop  self-confidence  and  a  power  to  do, 
and  with  this  to  give  them  an  idea  of  what  others  have  done  and 
are  doing  in  this  field. 

4.  These  aims  are  to  be  approached  in  some  degree  while  pre- 
paring them  to  meet  actual  class-room  conditions,  to  supplement 
their  deficiencies  in  subject-matter  and  to  give  them  practical 
experience  in  imparting  this  to  others,  so  as  to  approach  in  some 
measure  all  the  ideals. 


Methods  of  Handwork  and  Domestic  Art 

The  work  in  handwork  and  domestic  art  aims  to  fit  students  to 
teach  such  work  as  usually  devolves  upon  the  grade  teacher  in  the 
primary  and  intermediate  classes.  Instruction  is  given  in  paper  and 
textile  weaving,  primary  sewing  on  coarse  canvas,  cardboard  con- 
struction, plain  sewing,  sewed  and  woven  basketry,  and  construc- 
tion in  thin  wood,  including  line  and  chip  carving,  modes  of  finish- 
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ing,  and  use  and  caiv  ol  tools.  l)esii;ii,  both  structural  and  decora- 
tive, is  made  much  of.  iMuphasis  is  laid  upon  the  thought  that  the 
nature  of  a  design  is  goxerned  by  the  material  in  which  it  is  to  be 
worked  out. 

Some  idea  is  given  to  the  history,  growth,  advantages,  and 
aims  of  this  kind  of  work.  Its  educational  value  is  discussed,  its 
relation  to  child  life,  to  social  life,  and  to  the  curriculum.  The 
work  is  taken  up  chiefly  from  the  standpoint  of  all-round  training 
and  development.  Every  effort  is  made  to  stimulate  the  construc- 
tive imagination,  thus  strengthening  in  the  student  the  qualities 
of  self-reliance,  observation,  originality,  neatness,  proportion,  and 
harmony.  The  adaptability  of  different  kinds  of  work  to  various 
grades  is  discussed  and  courses  of  study  are  planned. 


Methods  of  Music 


First  Term 


I.  1.  Review  of  major  and  chromatic  scales  with  practical  appli- 
cations by  singing  in  the  different  keys  containing  chro- 
matics in  three  and  four-part  singing. 

2.  Review  all  kinds  of  time  with  drill  on  rhythm,  including  all 

subdivisions  of  the  beat. 

3.  Intervals. 

4.  Trials  of  the  major  scale  with  inversions. 

5.  Minor  scales — three  forms;  trials  with  inversions. 

6.  Modulation. 

II.         Ear  training  and  written  work  in  the  above  subject-matter. 

III.  Practical  application  to  songs. 

IV.  •      Methods  in  work  of  first  term. 

Second  Term 

I.  Analysis  of  musical  form  with  vocal  and  instrumental  il- 
lustrations. 
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Practical  application  to  songs  and  exercises,  in  the  music  of 
the  grades  and  high  school. 
IL        Leading  with  a  baton,  including  individual  practise  in  the 
training  department. 
III.         Song  interpretation. 

Third  Term 

I.        Musical  history  with  vocal  and  instrumental  illustrations — 

biography. 
II.         Methods  for  presentation  of  work  of  three  terms  by  student 
teachers  to  pupils  in  grades  and  high  school.     Atten- 
tion given  to  rote  songs,  individual  sight  singing,  quali- 
ty of  tone,  and  expression. 
The  chief  object  of  this  course  is  to  help  the  pupils  to  give  intelli- 
gent expression  of  their  best  selves  through  song. 


Methods  of  Penmanship 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  and  class  discussions  covering 
the  history  of  penmanship,  the  essentials  of  good  penmanship,  aims 
and  general  methods  of  teaching  the  subject,  and  the  use  of  muscular 
movement  in  penmanship.  Model  lessons  are  prepared  to  illus- 
trate the  work  in  different  grades. 

Methods  are  demonstrated  by  a  series  of  lessons  in  muscular 
movement  penmanship  in  which  the  study  of  the  script  is  empha- 
sized.    Black-board  writing  receives  special  attention. 


Methods  of  Physical  Training 

L  The  work  of  the  first  term  embraces  the  methods  of  teaching 
physiology,  with  a  short  review  of  the  subject-matter — lectures  on 
hygiene,  school,  social,  personal,  and  practical  talks  on  first  aid  to 
the  injured. 
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II.  The  educational  value  of  play  is  studied  during  the  second 
term  and  much  time  is  given  to  the  practise  of  games,  song-plays 
and  rhythmic  steps  for  use  in  school  room  and  yard.  During  the 
latter  half  of  this  term  the  study  of  general  kinesiology  is  taken  up. 

III.  A  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  physical  education  introduces 
the  work  of  the  third  term  and  special  kinesiology  is  the  major 
subject. 

The  relation  of  the  public  school  teacher  to  corrective  work  is 
discussed  and  the  teacher's  responsibility  as  an  agent  of  prevention 
is  emphasized.  Practise  in  planning  work  and  handling  classes  is 
given,  and  during  this  term  some  time  is  devoted  to  anthropometry, 
the  uses  of  the  tape,  scales,  and  measuring  rod  being  taught,  and 
practise  is  given  in  testing  the  sight  and  hearing  and  breathing  of 
children. 

Excellent  practise  in  playroom  management  and  supervision  is 
given  normal  students,  through  the  daily  use  of  the  training 
school  playroom — a  room  purposely  equipped  for  this  work. 


Methods  of  Agriculture 

The  design  of  this  department  is  to  train  young  men  for  the  teach- 
ing of  agriculture  and  the  allied  sciences  in  the  public  high  schools 
of  the  state. 

A  school  garden,  maintained  in  connection  with  the  practise 
school,  and  an  eleven-acre  tract  of  splendid  farm  land  under  the 
control  of  the  school,  offer  exceptional  opportunities  for  experimen- 
tal work. 

Several  good  dairy  and  stock  farms  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  scho(^. 
The  owners  of  these  farms  have  put  their  herds,  barns,  and  equip- 
ment at  the  service  of  the  classes  in  agriculture. 

Talks  and  demonstrations  by  farmers  of  the  neighborhood  form  a 
part  of  the  work.  The  laboratories  and  equipment  are  modern  and 
complete.  Laboratory  and  field  exercises  occupy  at  least  three- 
fifths  of  the  time  assigned  to  each  course. 
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Physics    (Agricultural) 

1 — Soil  stiulii's. 

A.  Origin,  CDinpositioii,  tcxtuif,  and  slrutture. 

B.  ManagciiUMit  and  adaptability. 

C.  Distribution  in  New  York  state. 
2 — Drainage  and  irrigation. 

3 — Fertilizers  and  manures. 

4 — Weather    instruments. 

5 — Review  of  physical  principles  in\olvcd  in  common  operations  of  agriculture. 

Botany 

1 — Review  of  plant  structures. 

Flower,  fruit,  stem,  leaf,  and  root. 
2 — Study  of  seeds  and  seedlings. 
3 — Special  study  of  grasses  and  legumes. 
4 — Plant  physiology. 
5 — Plant  ecology. 

Chemistry  I 

1 — Preparation  and  properties  of  elements  and  their  compounds. 

2 — Eqations  and  problems. 

3 — Characteristics  and  uses  of  acids,  bases,  and  salts. 

4 — Non-metals. 

5 — Metals  and   metallurgy. 

6 — Elementary  organic  chemistry. 

7 — Analysis. 


Chemistry  II 


1 — Soil  analysis. 

2 — Plant  Composition. 

3 — Fertilizers  and  manures. 

4 — Insecticides  and  fungicides. 

5 — Foods  and  digestion. 

6 — Milk  and  milk  products. 

7 — Household  chemistry. 


Farm  Mechanics 


1 — Elements  of  mechanics. 

2 — Special  study  of  machines. 

Motors,  engines,  pumps,  water  machines,  tilling,  seeding  and  harvesting; 
machines,  churns,  separators,  etc. 
3 — Farm  engineering. 

Ditching,  piping,  leveling,  etc. 
4 — Concrete  construction. 
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Manual  Training 

1 — Mechanical  drawing. 

2 — Machine  design. 

3 — Use  and  care  of  common  tools. 

4 — Wood  construction. 

5 — Forge  and  shop  work. 

6 — Soldering,  riveting,  sewing,  and  general  repair  work. 

Entomology 

1 — Study  of  general  characters  and  classes  of  insects. 

2 — Special  study  of  life  history  and  methods  of  control  of  common  harmful  insects. 
Coddling  moth,  scale  insects,  potato  beetle,  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths, 
borers,  etc 
3 — Beneficial  insects. 

Bacteriology  and  Plant  Pathology 

1 — General  study  of  fungi  and  bacteria. 

2 — Special  study  and  treatment  of  some  common  plant  diseases. 

Peach  leaf  curl,  apple  and  potato  scab,  blights,  smuts,  etc. 
3 — Bacteria  of  milk. 
4 — Bacteria  of  the  household. 


Horticulture 

1 — Methods  of  propagation. 

A.  Budding  and  grafting. 

B.  Layering  and  cutting. 
2 — Pomology. 

A.  Planting,  fertilizing,  tilling,  and  care  of  orchards. 

B.  Picking,  packing,  grading,  and  marketing  of  fruit. 
3 — Bush  fruits. 

4 — ^Olericulture. 

A.  Vegetable  gardening. 

B.  Vegetable  forcing. 

Animal  Husbandry 

1 — ^Feeds  and  feeding. 

A.  Animal  digestion. 

B.  Characteristics  and  uses  of  common  feeds. 

C.  Principles  of  economical  feeding. 
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2 — Breeds  and  breeding. 

A.  History  of  Breeds 

B.  Principles  of  breeding. 
3 — Animal  management. 

Dairy  cows,  beef  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine. 
4— Poultry. 

A.  The  egg. 

B.  Incubating  and  brooding. 

C.  Feeds  and  feeding. 

D.  Breeds  and  breeding. 

E.  House  construction. 

Farna  Crops 

1 — Cereals. 

Production,  harvesting,  and  marketing. 
2 — Forage  crops. 

A.  Grasses,  legumes,  soiling  crops,  and  corn. 

B.  The  silo. 
3 — Potatoes. 

Production,  harvesting,  and  marketing. 
4 — Cropping  systems. 

A.  Adaptability  of  crops. 

B.  Crop  rotation. 

C.  Special  systems. 

Farm  Management 

1 — Farm  accounting. 
2 — Cost  and  situation  of  farms. 
3— Plans  for  special  farms. 
4 — Business  practises. 

Contracts,  leases,  legal  procedures,  etc. 
5 — Meteorology. 

Dairying 

I — Milk  composition  and  tests. 

Composition,  Babcock  test,  fermentation  tests,  acid  tests,  preservative 
tests. 
2 — Market  milk  and  inspection. 

A.  Production  and  control  of  market  milk. 

B.  Shipping  stations,  transportations,  and  sales. 

C.  Pasteurization  and  standardizing. 

D.  Inspection  practise. 
3 — Butter  and  Cheese. 
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Methods  of  Advanced  Science 

Outline  of  Course 

\.  History  of  Secondary  Education  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Educational   Psychology  of  Adolescence. 

3.  Principles  of  Secondary  Education, 
(a)  Aim,  (b)  Values,  (c)  Processes. 

4.  Laboratory,  Recitation  and  Demonstration. 
(a)  Methods,  (b)  Comparative  value. 

5.  Biographies  of  scientists. 

6.  Physics. 

(a)  Subject-matter,  (b)Text,  (c)  Laboratory,  (d)  Apparatus, 
(e)  Applied  Physics. 

7.  Biology. 

(a)  Laboratory,  (b)  Collection  and  Care  of  Material. 
(c)  Methods  of  Preservation,  (d)  Field  Work. 


Methods  of  Nature  Study  and  Elementary  Science — 
Outline  of  Course 

1 .  History  and  Aims  of  Nature  Study. 

2.  Nature  Study  and  Science. 

3.  Materials  Suitable. 

4.  Development  of  a  Special  Topic. 

(a)  Materials,  (b)  Facts,  (c)  Bibliography,  (d)  Lessons. 

5.  School  Room  Equipment. 

(a)  Aquarium,    (b)  Terrarium,    (c)   Potted  Plants,    (d)   In- 
sectory,    (e)   School   Museum. 

6.  Industrial  Nature  Study. 

7.  Demonstration  and  Experiment  in  Elementary  Science. 

8.  Physical  and  Chemical  Phenomena  Available. 
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LaboraloiN'  work  or  licld  lrii)s  a((|iiaiii(  llic  sliidcnts  willi 
materials  axailable  in  this  region  and  gi\e  them  an  opj^ortunity 
to  cultivate  the  nature-study  point  of  view.  Each  student  is  re- 
el uired  to  select  a  suitable  topic,  collect  or  prepare  the  materials  to 
illustrate  this,  read  all  available  literature  bearing  on  it,  and  prepare 
a  series  of  lessons  dealing  with  the  topic  for  at  least  three  different 
grades. 

This  course  is  leased  on  the  assumption  that  all  students  have  some 
knowledge  of  Botany  and  Zoology. 


The  School  Garden 

There  is  maintained  in  connection  with  the  school  a  garden  which 
is  used  by  the  kindergarten,  the  primary  grades,  the  nature-study 
methods  classes,  and  the  students  of  agriculture. 

The  kindergarten  and  lower  primary  grades  have  communal 
plots.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  a  plot  is  assigned  to  each  child, 
and  he  prepares,  plants,  and  cultivates  it  and  has  the  produce. 
The  communal  plots  are  mainly  devoted  to  flowers,  while  in  the 
individual  plots  vegetables  are  raised. 

Nearly  everything  is  started  from  the  seed,  and  by  the  use  of 
flower  pots  indoors  and  cold  frames  outside,  the  plants  are  brought 
to  season  for  transplanting. 

In  addition  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vegetables  and  flowers  there 
are  in  the  garden,  vines,  shrubs,  and  herbs  representing  the  native 
flora,  spring  bulbs, and  some  of  the  more  common  horticultural  varie- 
ties of  shrubs  and  bush  fruits. 


Methods  of  School  Economy 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  those  points  of  school  law  most 
essential  for  normal  school  graduates  to  know.  In  addition  to 
what  is  found  in  the  text-book  in  use,  lectures  are  given  from  topics 
relating  to  school  management,  including  the  keeping  of  the  school 
register,  the  making  of  the  school  program,  the  reason  for  the  order 
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of  recitations  in  sue  li  a  program,  clioosingof  lexl-hooks,  conducting 
the  recitations  and  maintaining  discipline. 


Methods  of  U.  S.  History 

Since  a  broad  view  of  any  subject  is  essential  to  good  teaching 
of  that  subject  the  first  aim  of  this  course  is  to  make  possible  for 
the  future  teacher  such  a  view  of  our  country's  history.  For  this 
purpose  a  bibliography  is  given  and  a  course  in  supplementary 
reading  based  thereon  is  required.  The  class  reviews  the  subject- 
matter  as  presented  in  a  regular  text-book.  Form,  content,  con- 
tinuity, differentiation  and  cause  and  effect  are  discussed  and  ill- 
ustrated from  American  history.  The  second  part  of  the  course, 
aiming  to  give  definite  training  for  teaching,  includes  a  discussion 
of  the  different  methods  of  instruction  in  history  with  their  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages,  model  lessons  by  the  instructor  in 
methods  and  later  practice  teaching  by  members  of  the  class,  also 
practical  suggestions  on  such  lessons. 


KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT 

Gifts — A  careful  study  of  the  gifts  is  required  throughout  the 
first  year.  This  course  is  designed  to  show  the  use  and  place  of 
Froebelian  material  as  a  means  of  development  and  to  discover  the 
underlying  principles  and  their  application  and  use  as  a  means  of 
self-expression  and  self-employment. 


The  second  year  in  advanced  gift  work  includes  the  practical 
application  of  Froebel's  theory  of  education,  through  experimenta- 
tion and  the  presentation  of  gift  plays.  The  purpose  of  this  course 
is  to  lead  through  a  series  of  directed  plays  to  free  expression  and 
creative  activity. 
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Occupations — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  differ- 
ent schools  of  handwork  as  developed  by  Froebel,  so  far  as  they  may 
be  practical  and  to  apply  certain  Froebelian  principles  in  the  use  of 
other  material. 

This  course  offers  also  a  comprehensive  outline  of  handwork  for 
practical  use  with  the  children  and  includes  the  use  of  clay,  card- 
board, parquetry,  sewing,  drawing,  painting  and  pencil  work,  cut- 
ting, folding,  etc. 


Program — Once  each  week  throughout  the  second  year  a  plan  of 
work  is  presented  and  discussed.  Students  are  required  to  make 
plans  of  work,  taking  various  subjects  as  bases.  All  plan  work  is 
used  for  comparison  and  suggestion. 


Songs  and  Games — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  an 
insight  into  the  educational  significance  of  play  and  its  application 
to  child-training.  It  also  aims  to  show  how  the  social  nature  may 
be  developed  in  the  child  and  it  gives  the  student  an  opportunity 
to  become  familiar  with  the  songs  and  games  of  the  kindergarten. 


Stories  and  Story-Telling — This  course  is  intended  to  give 
a  general  survey  of  children's  literature  and  to  give  opportunity  for 
the  selection  and  classification  of  stories  and  their  adaptation  to 
certain  stages  in  child  development.  It  also  affords  opportunity 
for  practise  in  story-telling. 


Kindergarten  Principles  of  Education — This  course  in- 
cludes a  study  of  the  educational  principles  contained  in  Froebel's 
Education  of  Man,  in  the  Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten  and  in  the 
Mother-Play. 

Kindergarten  Nature  Study — The  aim  is  to  develop  in  the 
student  an  appreciation  for  nature.     The  work  includes — 
I.  A  pedagogical  view  of  the  subject. 

L  History  of  the  nature-study  movement. 

2.  General  principles  governing  nature  study. 
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vS.  Tlic  kiiulcTgartc'ii  ai)i)licati<)n  of  tlu'st'  principles,  including, 

(a)  A  study  of  the  stories,  songs  and  games  from  tlie  nature 
view  point. 

(b)  Rhythmic  exercises  illustrating  motion  in  nature,  as, 
the  flight  of  birds  and  insects,  the  swaying  of  trees  in  the 
wind,  etc. 

(c)  The  kindergarten  gifts  and  occupations  correlated  with 
the  nature  study. 

(d)  The  use  of  nature  materials,  as  seeds,  cones,  nuts,  rose- 
hips, hollowstalks,  leaves,  corncobs,  and  corn  husks. 

II.     A  study  of  topics  appropriate  to  the  season.     Field  excursions. 


THE  TRAINING  DEPARTMEMNT 

Aim.     The  aim  of  the  training  department  is: 

I.  To  conduct  the  work  as  nearly  as  possible  along  the  lines  of 
well-graded  schools. 

II.  To  enable  the  students  in  training  to  observe  the  work  of 
skilled  teachers. 

III.  To  enable  the  students  in  training  to  acquire  skill  in  teach- 
ing by  putting  into  practise  the  principles  of  pedagogy  that  they 
have  learned,  and  adjust  their  natural  and  acquired  qualifications 
to  the  needs  of  the  child  and  his  development. 


Organization.  The  training  department  consists  of  a  kinder- 
garten, the  usual  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  divided  into  pri- 
mary and  intermediate  and  high-school  departments.  There 
are  over  five  hundred  children  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
training  school,  giving  splendid  opportunities  for  the  students  in 
training. 

The  training  school  is  in  the  immediate  charge  of  a  superintend- 
ent, assisted  by  a  principal  for  each  of  the  above  departments, 
and  sixteen  supervising  and  model  teachers. 


Observation.     The  students  in  training  are  required  to  spend, 
under  close  supervision  and  direction,  and  in  connection  with  their 
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work  in  theory,  from  one  to  two  hundred  hours  in  observation  of 
the  children  at  work  and  at  play,  and  of  the  work  of  expert  teachers 
with  the  children  in  the  various  subjects  of  the  elementary  course. 


Teaching.  Each  student  in  training  is  required  to  spend  in  the 
actual  work  of  teaching,  from  three  to  four  hundred  hours,  or  as 
much  more  as  is  necessary  for  them  to  show  sufificient  promise  to 
justify  their  graduation,  they  having  entire  charge  of  a  grade  for 
Mated  periods  each  day  and  for  at  least  ten  weeks. 

The  student  in  training  is  held  rigidly  responsible  for  the  dis- 
cipline, progress,  and  management  of  his  grade. 

The  program  is  so  arranged  that  the  students  in  training  can 
spend  a  large  part  of  their  time  during  the  last  term  of  their  course 
in  the  training  department.  This  enables  them  to  learn  the  me- 
chanical part  of  the  work. 

No  student  in  training  will  be  graduated  until  he  has  proven  his 
ability  to  teach  and  manage  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  work  of 
the  schoolroom  and  has  shown  that  his  spirit  and  sense  of  responsi- 
bility are  such  as  should  characterize  a  teacher. 


High-School  Department 

The  number  of  students  admitted  to  this  department  is  limited 
to  100.  Students  properly  qualified  will  be  admitted  to  the  high- 
school  department  in  the  following  way,  each  class  in  the  order  of 
application : 

(a)  Those  who  pledge  themselves  to  take  the  normal  course 
after  completing  the  high-school  course  whether  residing  in  city 
or  not. 

(b)  Those  who  pledge  themselves  to  take  a  college  course 
and  who  wish  Greek. 

(c)  Those  who  pledge  themselves  to  take  college  course  with- 
out Greek. 

In  all  the  above  classes,  those  graduating  from  the  intermediate 
department  of  the  normal  school  will  have  the  preference. 

If,  after  these  three  classes  shall  have  been  admitted  there  shall 
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be  room  for  oIIum's  williiii  the  limit  of  100  hi^^li-school  students, 
then  J2:radiiatcs  from  tlie  intermediate  (lei:)artment,  who  wish  to  take 
the  higli-school  course  only,  will  be  admitted. 

After  these,  students  will  be  admitted  from  the  city  schools  who 
wish  to  take  the  high-school  course  only,  in  order  of  their  standing 
in  scholarship  in  the  schools  from  which  they  come. 


High-School  Courses 

The  following  courses  are  prescribed  for  the  high-school  depart- 
ment of  the  training  school.  Pupils  who  pass  through  the  grades 
of  the  training  school  must  qualify  for  admission  to  the  high  school 
by  presenting  a  Regents  preliminary  certificate.  Other  pupils 
who  may  be  entitled  to  enter  must  qualify  for  admission  in  one 
of  the  following  ways: 

1.  By  presenting  a  Regents  preliminary  certificate. 

2.  By  presenting  a  ninth-grade  certificate  signed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

3.  By  presenting  a  teacher's  certificate  of  the  first,  second,  or 
third  grade. 

4.  By  presenting  a  certificate  of  admission  to  a  training  class  or 
a  training  school. 

5.  By  presenting  other  credentials  satisfactory  to  the  principal 
of  the  school,  which  must  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  Educa- 
tion Department. 

No  non-resident  pupil  living  in  a  district  that  maintains  an 
academic  school,  registered  under  the  free  tuition  act,  is  eligible  for 
admission  to  the  high-school  department. 

Resident  pupils  can  be  admitted  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  term. 
Should  a  larger  number  of  resident  pupils  apply  for  admission  than 
can  well  be  accommodated  in  the  high  school,  they  shall  be  admitted 
from  an  eligible  list  in  the  order  of  their  application. 
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Course  for  Admission  to  Normal  Schools 

/•7/^.S'7'    VF.AR 

English 5  Drawing  ...  2 

Biology  (including  human  physiol-  Physical  training 2 

ogy) 5  Music 1 

Algebra 5 

I  atin .   5 

SECOND    YEAR 

English - 3  Physical  geography 5 

Ancient  history 3  Drawing 2 

Geometry 4  Physical  training 2 

Latin „ 5  Music 1 

THIRD    YEAR 

English 5  Review  of  algebra 2 

Vocal  training 1  Drawing _ 2 

English  history 3  Physical  training 2 

Physics - 5  Music 1 

A  foreign  language 5 

FOURTH  YEAR 

English .._.. 3     Chemistry 

American  history  with  the  develop  or 

ment  of  civic  institutions 5     Botany 

Same  foreign  language  as  of  third  or 

year 5     Zoology 5 

Review  of  geometry 2 

Drawing 2 

Physical  training 2 

Music 1 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


Special  Privileges  of  Normal  Students 

Tuition  and  use  of  text-books  are  free,  but  students  are  expected 
to  purchase  such  professional  books  as  are  needed  in  the  course, 
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Students  will  be  held  responsible  for  any  injury  in  the  case  of  text- 
books furnished  by  the  school.  They  are  advised  to  bring  with 
them  for  reference  any  suitable  books  they  may  have. 

The  School  Year 

The  school  year  consists  of  39  weeks  divided  into  two  terms. 
The  first  term  opens  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  September  and 
continues  19  weeks,  with  a  vacation  at  Thanksgiving,  and  during 
the  mid-winter  holidays.  The  second  term  begins  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday in  February  and  continues  19  weeks,  with  vacation  at  Easter. 
One  week  at  the  close  of  the  year  is  given  up  to  examinations  and 
graduation.  Students  will  be  graduated  at  the  end  of  each  term, 
but  commencement  exercises  will  be  held  only  at  the  close  of  the 
year  in  June. 

Transfers 

On  concurrence  of  the  principals  interested,  students  may  be 
transferred  from  one  normal  to  another  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  for  cause. 

Literary  Societies 

There  are  six  literary  societies  connected  with  the  school:  The 
Delphic — Epsilon  chapter;  the  Gamma  Sigma — Delta  chapter; 
the  Alpha  Kappa  Phi — Theta  chapter;  the  Clionian — Delta  chap- 
ter; the  Alpha  Delta — Delta  chapter;  and  the  Theta  Phi — Alpha 
chapter.  The  first  two  are  for  young  men,  the  last  four  for 
young  women.  They  hold  weekly  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  the 
individual  improvement  of  their  members  in  parliamentary  prac- 
tise, discussion,  and  literature.  They  are  subject  at  all  times  to 
visitation  by  any  member  of  the  faculty,  all  meetings  being  held 
in  the  school  building. 

Athletics 

The  Cortland  normal  school  believes  in  properly  conducted  ath- 
letics.    Football,  baseball,  track  athletics,  tennis,  and  basketball 
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circ  encouraged  and  maintained  under  (he  control  of  the  authori- 
ties of  the  school.  In  addition  to  the  gymnasium  the  students  have 
access  to  a  large  athletic  field,  which  furnishes  ample  opportunity 
for  out-door  sports.  This  field  consisting  of  about  eleven  acres  has 
recently  been  purchased  by  the  State  for  the  use  of  the  students 
attending  the  normal  school.  Tennis  courts,  a  diamond,  a  gridiron, 
running  tracks,  etc.,  have  been  laid  out  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
various  kinds  of  out-door  sports  in  which  our  students  are  allowed 
to  take  part.  Athletics  are  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
physical  training  instructor  and  the  faculty  director. 

Alumni  Association 

The  alumni  of  the  school  have  formed  an  association  for  the  pur- 
pose of  renewing  old  friendships,  promoting  the  professional  inter- 
ests of  its  members,  and  guarding  jealously  the  welfare  of  the  school. 
The  organization  is  a  strong  one,  and  the  annual  meetings  of  the  as- 
sociation are  enthusiastic  and  well  attended. 

Normal  Students'  Christian  Union 

This  is  a  purely  voluntary  non-sectarian  organization  of  the  stu- 
dents of  this  school.  It  meets  every  Wednesday  evening,  promptly 
at  seven  o'clock,  and  closes  at  eight  o'clock.  It  is  conducted  by  the 
students,  but  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  authorities 
of  the  school. 

School  Parties 

From  eight  o'clock  until  ten  o'clock  each  Saturday  evening  when 
the  school  is  in  session,  the  gymnasium  is  open  for  pleasure  and  recre- 
ation under  faculty  supervision. 

Location 

Cortland  is  situated  midway  between  Syracuse  and  Binghamton 
on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  railroad.  The  Elmira 
and  Cortland  branch  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad,  extending  from 
Elmira  to  Camden  on  the  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  rail- 
road, passes  through  the  city.  This  road  forms  a  junction  with  the 
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Auburn  division  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  system  at  Freeville  and  with 
the  New  York  Central  railroad  and  West  Shore  railroad  at 
Canastota. 

Domestic  Science 

A  fully  equipped  kitchen  has  recently  been  provided  for  work  in 
domestic  science.  A  choice  is  given  between  domestic  science  and 
manual  training. 

Laboratories  and  Science  Rooms 

Most  convenient  chemical,  physical,  and  biological  laboratories 
have  been  fitted  up,  supplied  with  tables,  desks,  and  apparatus 
necessary  for  performing  experiments  and  making  original  investi- 
gation. The  purpose  is  not  only  to  give  the  student  a  theoret- 
ical and  practical  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  but  also  to  train  him 
in  the  methods  of  teaching  these  subjects. 

Library  and  Reading  Room 

Students  have  access  to  a  large  library  and  reading  room  supplied 
with  12,000  well-selected  bound  volumes,  including  most  valuable 
reports  of  the  national  as  well  as  the  state  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion. The  books  have  been  selected  with  reference  to  the  needs  of 
each  department  of  the  school.  Additions  are  made  each  year  and 
great  care  is  used  in  procuring  such  books  as  will  be  most  helpful 
to  the  students  who  are  training  for  the  teaching  service.  The  best 
magazines  and  periodicals — educational,  literary,  and  scientific — 
as  well  as  daily  and  weekly  papers,  are  generally  represented  on  the 
reading  tables.  The  library  is  open  nine  hours  each  school  day  and 
two  hours  on  Saturday.  Students  have  free  access  to  the  shelves, 
and  the  librarian  or  his  assistants  are  in  constant  attendance  to  aid 
students  in  finding  the  books  to  which  they  have  been  referred  by 
the  teacher.  The  aim  of  the  librarian  and  teachers  is  to  aid  the 
students  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  literature  and  to  become  famil- 
iar with  the  use  of  such  books  as  will  be  most  helpful  to  a   teacher. 
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Boarding 

Vhc  price  of  hoaRl  ranges  from  $4.00  to  $4.50  per  week,  including 
rooms.  Rooms  can  be  rented  also  for  self-boarding;  they  are  fur- 
nished or  not  as  students  desire;  rooms  can  be  rented  for  $.75 
to  $1.50  per  week,  according  to  accommodations.  Students  can 
rent  furnished  rooms  and  have  their  food  cooked  for  $1.00  per  week. 
There  is  no  boarding  hall  connected  with  the  school. 

Whenever  practicable,  students  should  reach  Cortland  the  day 
preceding  the  opening  of  the  term.  On  arriving,  students  should 
go  directly  to  the  Normal  building  if  they  desire  assistance  in  se- 
curing boarding  places. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  by  correspondence  with  the 
Principal, 

HARRY  DeW.  DeGROAT. 
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CALENDAR 


School  Year  1914-15 

First  term  begins  Wednesday,  Sept.  9,  1914. 

First  quarter  ends  Friday,  Nov.  13. 

Thanksgiving  recess  Nov.  26-27. 

Christmas  vacation  begins  Wednesday,  Dec.  23. 

School  reopens  Tuei,day,  Jan.  5,  1915. 

First  term  ends  Tuesday,  Feb.  2. 

Second  term  begins  Wednesday,  Feb.  3. 

Third  quarter  ends  April  16. 

Spring  vacation  begins  March  26. 

School  reopens  April  7. 

Fourth  quarter  ends  Friday,  June  26. 

Class  day  Tuesday,  June  29,  2  p.  m. 

Alumni  business  meeting,  Wednesday,  June  30,  10,30  a.  m. 

Alumni  reunions,  Wednesday,  June  30,  8  p.  m. 

Commencement,  Thursday,  July  1,  10  a.  m. 

Alumni  banquet  Thursday,  July  1,  1  p.  m. 


School  Year  1915-16 

First  term  begins  Wednesday,  Sept.  8,  1915. 
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FACULTY 


HAKR\'    l)c\\.   DeC.KOA'l",  A.H.,  Priii(ifMil,\\{\VuiiusCAA\c^c 
Science  and  Art  of  lulucntion 

WILLIAM  A.  CORNISH,  A.B.,  Vale  University 
Mathematics,  and  History  of  Education 

R.  ELLIOTT  OWENS,  A.B.,  Westminster  College 

Psychology,  and  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Practice 

ULYSSES  F.  AXTELL,  A.B.,  Colgate  University 
Elocution,  Methods  of  Literature,  and  Logic 

MYRON  J.  WALTER,  A.B.,  Rochester  University 
Natural  Science,  Director  of  Agriculture,  Supervisor  of 
Nature  Study  and  Physiology 

EDW^^RD  D.  CURTIS,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Syracuse  University 
Ancient  Languages  and  Librarian 

A.  KENDALL  GETMAN,  B.S.A.,  Cornell  University 

Assistant  in  Agriculture 

HARRY  L.  EDICK,  Oswego  Normal  School 
Manual  Training  and  Farm  Mechanics 

LEE  CRITTENDEN,  B.  S.,  Cornell  University 

Assistant  in  Agriculture 

HELEN  M.  GOODHUE,  Pratt  Institute 
Drawing 

MINNIE  M.  ALGER,  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music 

Methods  of  Music,  Directress  of  Orchestra,  Supervisor  and 

Model  Teacher  of  Music 

MARY  W.  BUTLER,  New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 
High  School  Gymnastics,  Methods  of  Physical  Training, 
Supervisor  of  Gymnastics,  Play  and  Physiology 

AGNES  ORR-CARSON 

Diplomee,  Alliance  Francaise,  University  of  Berlin,  University  of  Paris 

French  and  German 

M.  ELIZABETH  MASON,  A.B.,  Geneseo  Normal,  Syracuse  University 

Ancient  History,  English  History,  American  History  and  Civics, 

Methods  of  History 
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MARY  A.  LATTIMER,  New  Paltz  Normal,  Pratt  Institute 
Assistajit  in  Drawing,  Manual  Training  and    Household  Arts 

ADDIE  A.  SLEETH,  Albany  Normal  College 

Assistant  in  English 

EMMA  J.  DAVIES,  Rudolf's  Music  School 
Assistant  in  Physical  Training 

LYNN  E.  BROWN,  Cortland  Normal  School 
Principal  Intermediate  Department,  Supervisor  and  Model  Teacher  of  History 

ELLA  GALE,  Cortland  Normal  School 
Geography  Methods,  Supervisor  and  Model  Teacher  of  Geography 

KATHERINE  E.  MORAN,  Oswego  Normal  School 
Arithmetic  Methods,  Supervisor  and  Model  Teacher  of  Arithmetic 

JENNY  L.   ROBINSON,  Cortland  Normal,  Syracuse  University 
High  School  Music,  Supervisor  and  Model  Teacher  of  Music  and  Spelling 

ELLA  M.  VAN  HOESEN,  Cortland  Normal  School 
Principal  Primary  Department,  Supervisor  and  Model  Teacher  of  Language 

M.  AGNES  MIX,  Cortland  Normal  School 

Methods  of  Penmanship,  Supervisor  and  Model  Teacher  of 

Penmanship  and  Spelling 

JEAN  Y.  AYER,  Framingham  Normal  School 

Methods  of  Grammar  and  Composition,  Supervisor  and 

Model  Teacher  of  English 

MABEL  A.  CHASE,  Albany  Normal  College 

Methods  of  Language  and  Reading,  Supervisor  and  Model  Teacher  of 

Reading  and  Spelling 

BERTHA  L.  HILL,  The  Wheelock  Kindergarten  Training  School 
Principal  Kindergarten  Department 

EDNA  A.  ELDRIDGE,   Teachers  College 

A  ssistant   Kinder  partner 

NEVA  C.  HODSKINS,  Albany  Business  College 
Confidential  Clerk 
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DESIGN  OF  THE  CORTLAND  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


Tlie  special  fimction  of  ihis  noinial  school  is  to  prepare  (eaclier> 
for  the  eleiiienlar\-  schools  of  the  state. 


Requirements  for  Admission 

Students  desiring  to  be  admitted  to  the  course  for  elementary 
teachers  must  be  graduates  from  a  four-year  academic  course  which 
must  include  the  minimum  work  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.  The  same  requirements  have  been  prescribed  for 
admission  to  the  kindergarten-primary  and  to  the  kindergarten 
courses,  and  to  the  two-year  course  in  agriculture. 

In  addition  to  the  completion  of  such  course,  the  applicant  must 
satisfy  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  applicant  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age. 

2.  The  applicant  must  receive  a  formal  appointment  from  the 
district  superintendent  of  the  district  or  the  superintendent  of 
the  city  in  which  he  resides. 

Minimum  requirements  for  an  approved  course 

A  course  of  study  in  a  high  school  or  academy  to  receive  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  as  required  by  section 
551  of  the  Education  Law,  must  include  2880  recitation  periods,  of 
which  the  following  subjects  must  be  a  part: 

English.  The  course  in  English  must  be  continuous  throughout 
the  four  years,  and  must  provide  adequate  instruction  in  grammar, 
composition,  rhetoric  and  literature.  494  periods 

History.  The  course  in  history  must  include  the  three  following 
courses,  each  of  which  should  be  continuous  throughout  the  year : 

Ancient  history 114  periods 

History  of  Great  Britian  and  Ireland 114  periods 

American  history  with  the  development  of  civic  institu- 
tions  . 152  periods 
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Mathcmnlits.  Tin*  course  in  iiiatlu'iiialics  must  iiiclndc 
Algebra  (through  quadratics)  !<>()  periods 

Plane  geometry 190  periods 

Science.  The  course  in  science  must  embrace  biology  (including 
human  physiology)  and  physics.  The  laboratorx*  method  of  teach- 
ing these  subjects  is  prescribed. 

Biology  (or  physiology  with  l)()tan\- or  zoology)  190  periods 

Physics... 190  periods 

Foreign  languages.  The  course  in  foreign  languages  must  include 
Latin _ 380  periods 

or 
French ___380  periods 

or 
German _.._ 380  periods 

Drawing.  The  course  in  drawing  must  provide  adequate  instruc- 
tion for  228  periods. 

*Vocal  music.  The  course  in  vocal  music  must  provide  adequate 
instruction  in  sight  singing  from  the  staff  and  the  use  of  common 
technical  terms  for  152  periods. 

The  number  of  periods  required  in  each  subject  is  based  on  a 
school  year  of  38  weeks  as  a  minimum. 


*Not  required  for  admission  to  the  courses  in  agriculture. 

Requirements  for  Admission  to  Agricultural  Courses 

Two-  Year  Course — This  course  is  open  to  men  at  least  six- 
teen years  of  age,  who  have  had  farm  experience,  and  who  have 
a  diploma  of  graduation  from  a  course  (or  the  equivalent)  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  admission  to  Nor- 
mal schools. 

One-  Year  Course — This  course  is  open  to  young  men  who  are 
high  school  graduates,  or  have  had  equivalent  education,  have  had 
farm  experience,  hold  a  life  certificate,  valid  in  this  state,  and  have 
at  least  one  year  of  successful  experience  in  teaching. 
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Entrance  on  special  consideration 

C^iiuHdates,  21  years  of  age,  who  ha\  c  had  two  years  of  high  s(Miool 
work  or  its  equivalent  and  in  addition  thereto  have  taught  two 
years  will  be  admitted  to  the  normal  school  with  the  understanding 
that  they  must  complete  the  minimum  high  school  course  in 
addition  to  the  professional  course  before  they  shall  be  graduated. 

Graduates  of  training  classes  who  entered  the  class  on  a  high 
school  diploma  covering  the  minimum  approved  high  school  course 
and  who  have  taught  one  year  since  graduation  from  the  training 
class  may  complete  the  professional  course  in  the  normal  school  in 
one  year  if  they  possess  the  required  aptitude  for  training. 

Those  who  hold  first  grade  certificates  may  be  graduated  in  one 
and  one-half  years  provided  (1)  they  are  high  school  graduates; 
(2)  they  have  studied  the  subjects  of  the  approved  course;  (3) 
they  possess  the  necessary  aptitude  for  study  and  training. 

Those  holding  the  life  state  certificate  or  those  who  have  com- 
pleted one  year's  work  in  an  approved  college  may  be  graduated 
in  one  year. 

Method  of  Appointment 

The  applicant  should  wTite  to  the  normal  school  or  to  the  Edu- 
cation Department  for  an  appointment  blank  at  least  three  weeks 
before  the  opening  of  school.  The  principal  of  the  high  school 
should  certify  to  the  successful  completion  of  the  required  high 
school  course  and  the  district  or  city  superintendent  must  vouch 
for  the  applicant's  character.  The  blank  is  to  be  filled  out  in  dupli- 
cate and  should  be  returned  to  the  Principal  of  the  normal   school. 

Before   receiving  an   appointment   the   candidate   must   possess 

the  evidence  of  proficiency  mentioned  above  and  must  sign  the 

following  declaration,  which  is  a  part  of  the  appointment  blank: 

"In  consideration  of  receiving  free  tuition  at  a  normal  school,  I  hereby  obli- 
gate myself  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  State  of  New  York." 


NON-RESIDENTS 

Non-residents  of  the  state  are  neither  solicited  nor  encouraged 
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to  enter  this  normal  school,  but  in  exceptional  cases,  such  persons 
as  especially  desire  to  do  so,  and  who  comply  with  the  requirements 
for  admission,  may  be  admitted  by  special  appointment  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  upon  pa3dng  In  advance  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  local  board  a  tuition  fee  of  $20  per  term  of  19  weeks.  The 
application  for  appointment  should  be  made  some  weeks  In  advance 
in  order  to  allow  time  for  investigation  of  the  candidate's  qualifi- 
cations. 


ORGANIZATION 

The  school  consists  of  two  departments,  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Normal  department  for  the  training  of  students  In  the 
theory  of  teaching  and  in  the  science  of  education. 

(b)  The  practise  school,  consisting  of  a  kindergarten,  a  primary, 
an  Intermediate,  and  a  high-school  department,  where  students 
are  trained  in  observation  and  in  the  art  of  teaching. 


GENERAL    PROFESSIONAL    COURSES 

There  are  three  general  professional  courses  of  study  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Each  of  these  courses  covers 
a  period  of  two  years.     These  courses  are : 

1 .  Elementary  teachers  course. 

2.  Kindergarten-primary  course. 

3.  Kindergarten  course. 

The  elementary  teachers  course  prepares  teachers  for  the  grades 
of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  state.  The  diploma  Issued  to  a 
graduate  of  this  course  Is  a  life  license  to  teach  in  any  public  school 
of  the  state  without  further  examination. 

The  kindergarten-primary  course  prepares  teachers  for  the  kin- 
dergarten and  the  first  six  years  of  the  elementary  schools.  Grad- 
uates of  this  course  receive  a  diploma  which  Is  a  license  to  teach  for 
life  in  any  kindergarten  In  the  state  or  In  the  first  six  grades  in  any 
pubHc  school  in  the  state  without  further  examination. 
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The  kiiuler^artoii  course  prepares  teaeliers  for  tlie  kindergarten 
aiul  a  graduate  of  such  a  course  receives  a  diploma  which  is  a  h'ceuse 
to  teach  for  life  in  any  kindergarten  in  the  state  witliout  further 
examination. 

These  courses  include  the  following  subjects  and  the  hgures  fol- 
lowing each  subject  indicate  the  number  of  recitations  required  in 
such  subject : 

Elementary  teachers  course 

Periods 

Psychology 100 

Principles  and  history  of  education 100 

Methods  of  language,  grammar  and  composition 100 

Methods  of  literature  (optional) 100 

School   economy. _ 40 

Methods  of  vocal  music 120 

Methods  of  arithmetic  and  algebra 120 

Methods  of  American  history 80 

Methods  of  drawing  and  elementary  handwork 160 

Logic. 80 

Methods  of  a  Foreign  Language   (optional) .-...  100 

Methods  of  geography _. 100 

Methods  of  primary  reading,  spelling  and  phonics 100 

Methods  of  nature  study  and  methods  of  elementary  science 100 

Methods  of  manual  training  or  household  arts 160 

Penmanship 40 

Methods  of  physical  training 120 

Observation  and  practise .— 600 

Kindergarten-primary  course 

Periods 

Psychology 100 

Principles  and  history  of  education.. 100 

Methods  of  vocal  music 60 

Methods  of  arithmetic 80 

Methods  of  United  States  history.... 40 

Methods  of  drawing  and  handwork 160 

Logic 80 

Methods  of  geography 100 

Methods  of  reading,  spelling,  phonics,  language 100 

Methods  of  nature  study  and  elementary  science 100 

Methods  of  penmanship 40 

Methods  of  physical  training 120 
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Periods 

English  voice  training,  children's  literature,  story-telling ...._  100 

Songs  and  games _.._ 100 

Mother  play,  gifts,  occupations.. 160 

Program  of  kindergarten  procedure _. ...._  40 

Observation  and  practise 580 


Kindergarten  course 

Periods 

Logic .- 80 

English — reading,  spelling,  phonics  and  voice  training 80 

Elementary  science  and  nature  study 200 

Drawing 140 

Penmanship 40 

Physical  training ...__ 120 

Music 40 

Psychology -. 100 

History  of  education. 100 

English— voice  training,  children's  literature,  story-telling 120 

Songs  and  games 120 

Mother  play,  gifts  and  occupations 180 

Principles  of  education  with  special  reference  to  kindergarten 60 

Program — kindergarten  procedure 60 

Observation  and  practise... 560 

Kindergarten-primary  diploma.  Students  who  shall  complete 
the  kindergarten  course  and  who  shall  then  complete  the  methods  of 
grammar  and  composition,  arithmetic,  American  history,  geography 
with  training  and  teaching  of  the  regular  normal  course,  will  receive 
diplomas  licensing  them  to  teach  in  both  kindergarten  and  elemen- 
tary schools. 

Agricultural  Course   (Two- Year) 

FIRST   YEAR 

First  Term  Second  Term 

Physics  (Agricultural).. ..*5  Farm    mechanics.... 5 

Botany 5  Psychology 5 

History  of  education 5  Entomology 5 

Chemistry..... 5  Bacteriology  &  plant  pathology 5 

Manual  training.. 5  Chemistry 5 

^Figures  refer  to  the  number  of  periods  per  week. 
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SECOND    YEAR 

First  Tcrui  Scfond  Tcnii 

llorticiillurt-                                                   *5  Logic                                                            5 

Sclu)()l  ocoiioiny 2  Dairying                                                    5 

Animal  husbandry  5  Adxanccd  sticncc  methods                    5 

Farm  crops 5  Farm  management  (S:  farm  practise  5 

Observation 10  Teaching.                                                 10 

Agricultural  Course   (One- Year) 

First  Term  Second  Term 

Physics  (Agricultural) 5  Farm    mechanics 5 

Horticulture 5  Dairying 5 

Botany 5  Entomology 5 

Animal  husbandry 5  Bacteriology  &  plant  pathology 5 

Farm  crops 5  F^arm  management  &  farm  practise  5 

Chemistry. 5  Advanced  Science  methods.. 5 

Graduates  from  either  of  these  courses,  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  principal,  will  receive  a  diploma  which  is  aHfe  license 
to  teach  agriculture  and  allied  sciences  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  state. 


Methods  of  Agriculture 

The  design  of  this  department  is  to  train  young  men  for  the  teach- 
ing of  agriculture  and  the  allied  sciences  in  the  public  high  schools 
of  the  state. 

A  school  garden,  maintained  in  connection  with  the  practise 
school,  and  an  eleven-acre  tract  of  splendid  farm  land  under  the 
control  of  the  school,  offer  exceptional  opportunities  for  experimen- 
tal work. 

Several  good  dairy  and  stock  farms  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school. 
The  owners  of  these  farms  have  put  their  herds,  barns,  and  equip- 
ment at  the  service  of  the  classes  in  agriculture. 

Talks  and  demonstrations  by  farmers  of  the  neighborhood  form  a 
part  of  the  work.  The  laboratories  and  equipment  are  modern  and 
complete.  Laboratory  and  field  exercises  occupy  at  least  three- 
fifths  of  the  time  assigned  to  each  course. 
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Physics    (Agricultural) 

1      Si)il  studios. 

A.  Origin,  composition,  (oxtiirc,  and  structure. 

B.  Management  and  adaptability. 
C   Distribution  in  New  \'()rk  state. 

2 — Drainage  and  irrigation. 

3 — I'ertilizers  and  manures. 

4 — Weather    instruments. 

5 — Review  of  physical  principles  involved  in  common  operations  of  agriculture. 

Botany 

1 — Review  of  plant  structures. 

Flower,  fruit,  stem,  leaf,  and  root. 
2 — Study  of  seeds  and  seedlings. 
3 — Special  study  of  grasses  and  legumes. 
4 — Plant  physiology. 
5 — Plant  ecology. 

Chemistry  I 
1 — Preparation  and  properties  of  elements  and  their  compounds. 
2 — Eqations  and  problems. 

3 — Characteristics  and  uses  of  acids,  bases,  and  salts. 
4 — Non-metals. 
5 — Metals  and   metallurgy. 
6 — Elementary  organic  chemistry. 
7 — Analysis. 


Chemistry  II 


1 — Soil  analysis. 

2 — Plant  Composition. 

3 — Fertilizers  and  manures. 

4 — Insecticides  and  fungicides. 

5 — Foods  and  digestion. 

6 — Milk  and  milk  products. 

7— Household  chemistry. 


Farm  Mechanics 


1 — Elements  of  mechanics. 

2 — Special  study  of  machines. 

Motors,  engines,  pumps,  water  machines,  tilling,  seeding  and  harvesting 
machines,  churns,  separators,  etc. 
3 — Farm  engineering. 

Ditching,  piping,  leveling,  etc. 
4 — Concrete  construction. 
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Manual  Training 

1 — Mechanical  drawing. 

2 — Machine  design. 

3 — Use  and  care  of  common  tools. 

4 — Wood  construction. 

5 — Forge  and  shop  work. 

6 — Soldering,  riveting,  sewing,  and  general  repair  work. 

Entomology 

1 — Study  of  general  characters  and  classes  of  insects. 

2 — Special  study  of  life  history  and  methods  of  control  of  common  harmful  insects. 
Coddling  moth,  scale  insects,  potato  beetle,  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths, 
borers,  etc 
3 — Beneficial  insects. 

Bacteriology  and  Plant  Pathology 

1 — General  study  of  fungi  and  bacteria. 

2 — Special  study  and  treatment  of  some  common  plant  diseases. 

Peach  leaf  curl,  apple  and  potato  scab,  blights,  smuts,  etc. 
3 — Bacteria  of  milk. 
4 — Bacteria  of  the  household. 

Horticulture 

1 — Methods  of  propagation. 

A.  Budding  and  grafting. 

B.  Layering  and  cutting. 
2 — Pomology. 

A.  Planting,  fertilizing,  tilling,  and  care  of  orchards. 

B.  Picking,  packing,  grading,  and  marketing  of  fruit. 
3 — Bush  fruits. 

4 — Olericulture. 

A.  Vegetable  gardening. 

B.  Vegetable  forcing. 

Animal  Husbandry 

1 — Feeds  and  feeding. 

A.  Animal  digestion. 

B.  Characteristics  and  uses  of  common  feeds. 

C.  Principles  of  economical  feeding. 
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2 — Breeds  and  breeding. 

A.  History  of  Breeds 

B.  Principles  of  breeding;. 
3 — Animal  management. 

Dairy  cows,  beef  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine. 
4— Poultry. 

A.  The  egg. 

B.  Incubating  and  brooding. 

C.  Feeds  and  feeding. 

D.  Breeds  and  breeding. 

E.  House  construction. 

Farm  Crops 

1 — Cereals. 

Production,  harvesting,  and  marketing. 
2 — Forage  crops. 

A.  Grasses,  legumes,  soiling  crops,  and  corn. 

B.  The  silo. 
3 — Potatoes. 

Production,  harvesting,  and  marketing, 
4 — Cropping  systems. 

A.  Adaptability  of  crops. 

B.  Crop  rotation. 

C.  Special  systems. 

Farm  Management 

1 — Farm  accounting. 
2 — Cost  and  situation  of  farms. 
3 — Plans  for  special  farms. 
4 — ^Business  practises. 

Contracts,  leases,  legal  procedures,  etc. 
5 — Meteorology. 

Dairying 

I — Milk  composition  and  tests. 

Composition,  Babcock  test,  fermentation  tests,  acid  tests,  preservative 
tests. 
2 — Market  milk  and  inspection. 

A.  Production  and  control  of  market  milk. 

B.  Shipping  stations,  transportations,  and  sales. 

C.  Pasteurization  and  standardizing. 

D.  Inspection  practise. 
3 — Butter  and  Cheese. 
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The  School  (jarden 


There  is  maintained  in  connection  witii  tlie  school  a  garden  which 
is  used  by  the  kindergarten,  the  primary  grades,  the  nature-study 
methods  chisses,  and  the  students  of  agriculture. 

The  kindergarten  and  lower  primary  grades  have  communal 
plots.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  a  plot  is  assigned  to  each  child, 
and  he  prepares,  plants,  and  cultivates  it  and  has  the  produce. 
The  communal  plots  are  mainly  devoted  to  flowers,  while  in  the 
individual  plots  vegetables  are  raised. 

Nearly  everything  is  started  from  the  seed,  and  by  the  use  of 
flower  pots  indoors  and  cold  frames  outside,  the  plants  are  brought 
to  season  for  transplanting. 

In  addition  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vegetables  and  flowers  there 
are  in  the  garden,  vines,  shrubs,  and  herbs  representing  the  native 
flora,  spring  bulbs, and  some  of  the  more  common  horticultural  varie- 
ties of  shrubs  and  bush  fruits. 


KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT 

Gifts — A  careful  study  of  the  gifts  is  required  throughout  the 
first  year.  This  course  is  designed  to  show  the  use  and  place  of 
Froebelian  material  as  a  means  of  development  and  to  discover  the 
underlying  principles  and  their  application  and  use  as  a  means  of 
self-expression  and  self-employment. 


The  second  year  in  advanced  gift  work  includes  the  practical 
application  of  Froebel's  theory  of  education,  through  experimenta- 
tion and  the  presentation  of  gift  plays.  The  purpose  of  this  course 
is  to  lead  through  a  series  of  directed  plays  to  free  expression  and 
creative  activity. 
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Occupations — The  purpose  of  this  course  Is  to  present  the  differ- 
ent schools  of  handwork  as  developed  by  Froebel,  so  far  as  they  may 
be  practical  and  to  apply  certain  Froebelian  principles  in  the  use  of 
other  material. 

This  course  offers  also  a  comprehensive  outline  of  handwork  for 
practical  use  with  the  children  and  includes  the  use  of  clay,  card- 
board, parquetry,  sewing,  drawing,  painting  and  pencil  work,  cut- 
ting, folding,  etc. 


Program — Once  each  week  throughout  the  second  year  a  plan  of 
work  is  presented  and  discussed.  Students  are  required  to  make 
plans  of  work,  taking  various  subjects  as  bases.  All  plan  work  is 
used  for  comparison  and  suggestion. 

Songs  and  Games — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  an 
insight  into  the  educational  significance  of  play  and  its  application 
to  child-training.  It  also  aims  to  show  how  the  social  nature  may 
be  developed  in  the  child  and  it  gives  the  student  an  opportunity 
to  become  familiar  with  the  songs  and  games  of  the  kindergarten. 

Stories  and  Story-Telling — This  course  is  intended  to  give 
a  general  survey  of  children's  literature  and  to  give  opportunity  for 
the  selection  and  classification  of  stories  and  their  adaptation  to 
certain  stages  in  child  development.  It  also  affords  opportunity 
for  practise  in  story-telling. 


Kindergarten  Principles  of  Education — This  course  in- 
cludes a  study  of  the  educational  principles  contained  in  Froebel's 
Education  of  Man,  in  the  Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten  and  in  the 
Mother-Play. 

Kindergarten  Nature  Study — ^The  aim  is  to  develop  in  the 
student  an  appreciation  for  nature.     The  work  includes — 
I.  A  pedagogical  view  of  the  subject. 

L  History  of  the  nature-study  movement. 

2.  General  principles  governing  nature  study. 
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v>.  The  kiiulcrgartcn  .i|)|)Iirali()n  of  (lu'sc  f)riiH  ij)lc's,  including, 
(a)   A  stiulx'  of  llio  stories,  songs  and  games  from  the  nature 

\ie\\  j)oint. 
(h)    Rh\thmic   exercMses    illustrating    motion    in    nature,    as, 

the  tlight  of  birds  and  insects,  the  swa\ing  of  trees  in  the 

wind,  etc. 

(c)  The  kindergarten  gifts  and  occupations  correlated  with 
the  nature  study. 

(d)  The  use  of  nature  materials,  as  seeds,  cones,  nuts,  rose- 
hips, hollowstalks,  leaves,  corncobs,  and  corn  husks. 

II.     A  study  of  topics  appropriate  to  the  season.     Field  excursions. 


THE  TRAINING  DEPARTMEMNT 

Aim.     The  aim  of  the  training  department  is: 

I.  To  conduct  the  work  as  nearly  as  possible  along  the  lines  of 
well-graded  schools. 

II.  To  enable  the  students  in  training  to  observe  the  work  of 
skilled  teachers. 

III.  To  enable  the  students  in  training  to  acquire  skill  in  teach- 
ing by  putting  into  practise  the  principles  of  pedagogy  that  they 
have  learned,  and  adjust  their  natural  and  acquired  qualifications 
to  the  needs  of  the  child  and  his  development. 


Organization.  The  training  department  consists  of  a  kinder- 
garten, the  usual  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  divided  into  pri- 
mary and  intermediate  and  high-school  departments.  There 
are  over  five  hundred  children  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
training  school,  giving  splendid  opportunities  for  the  students  in 
training. 

The  training  school  is  in  the  immediate  charge  of  a  superintend- 
ent, assisted  by  a  principal  for  each  of  the  above  departments, 
and  sixteen  supervising  and  model  teachers. 

Observation.  The  students  in  training  are  required  to  spend, 
under  close  supervision  and  direction,  and  in  connection  with  their 
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work  in  tluMHN-.  from  one  to  two  luindrcd  hours  in  ol)S('rvation  of 
[\\c  rliiklrcMi  at  work  and  at  play,  and  of  (lir  work  of  expert  teachers 
willi  the  ehil(h-en  in  the  \arioiis  siibjcets  of  the  elementary  course. 

Teaching,  luich  student  in  training  is  rccpiired  to  spend  in  the 
<utual  work  of  teaching,  from  three  to  four  hundred  hours,  or  as 
much  more  as  is  necessary  for  them  to  show  sufficient  promise  to 
justify  their  graduation,  they  having  entire  charge  of  a  grade  for 
stated  periods  each  day  and  for  at  least  ten  weeks. 

The  student  in  training  is  held  rigidly  responsible  for  the  dis- 
cipline, progress,  and  management  of  his  grade. 

The  program  is  so  arranged  that  the  students  in  training  can 
spend  a  large  part  of  their  time  during  the  last  term  of  their  course 
in  the  training  department.  This  enables  them  to  learn  the  me- 
chanical part  of  the  work. 

No  student  in  training  will  be  graduated  until  he  has  proven  his 
ability  to  teach  and  manage  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  work  of 
the  schoolroom  and  has  shown  that  his  spirit  and  sense  of  responsi- 
bility are  such  as  should  characterize  a  teacher. 

High-School  Department 

The  number  of  students  admitted  to  this  department  is  limited 
to  100.     Students  properly  qualified  will  be  admitted. 


Course  for  Admission  to  Normal  Schools 

FIRST    YEAR 

English 5     Drawing 2 

Biology  ( including  human  physiol-  Physical  training 2 

ogy) 5     Mu.-ic I 

Algebra 5 

Latin 5 

SECOND    YEAR 

English — 3  Physical  geography .._ _ 5 

Ancient  history 3  Drawing.... 2 

Geometry 4  Physical  training _._ 2 

Latin..... 5  Music 1 
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THIRD    YEAR 

English 5  Review  of  algebra 2 

Vocal  training _ 1  Drawing 2 

English  history 3  Physical  training .._..  2 

Physics - 5  Music _.. 1 

A  foreign  language 5 

FOURTH  YEAR 

English ._  3     Chemistry 

American  history  with  the  develop  or 

ment  of  civic  institutions 5     Botany 

Same  foreign  language  as  of  third  or 

year 5     Zoology... 5 

Review  of  geometry 2 

Drawing 2 

Physical  training 2 

Music........ 1 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


Special  Privileges  of  Normal  Students 

Tuition  and  use  of  text-books  are  free,  but  students  are  expected 
to  purchase  such  professional  books  as  are  needed  in  the  course, 
Students  will  be  held  responsible  for  any  injury  in  the  case  of  text- 
books furnished  by  the  school.  They  are  advised  to  bring  with 
them  for  reference  any  suitable  books  they  may  have. 

The  School  Year 

The  school  year  consists  of  39  weeks  divided  into  two  terms. 
The  first  term  opens  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  September  and 
continues  19  weeks,  with  a  vacation  at  Thanksgiving,  and  during 
the  mid-winter  holidays.  The  second  term  begins  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday in  February  and  continues  19  weeks,  with  vacation  at  Easter. 
One  week  at  the  close  of  the  year  is  given  up  to  examinations  and 
graduation.  Students  will  be  graduated  at  the  end  of  each  term, 
but  commencement  exercises  will  be  held  only  at  the  close  of  the 
year  in  June. 
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Transfers 

On  coiunuTcMur  of  the  principals  intercslcd,  sludcnls  ma\'  he 
transferred  from  one  normal  to  another  \)y  the  Connnissioner  of 
lulucation,  for  cause. 

LiterarySocieties  ' 

There  are  six  literary  societies  connected  with  the  school :  The 
Delphic— Epsilon  chapter;  the  Gamma  Sigma — Delta  chapter; 
the  Alpha  Kappa  Phi — Theta  chapter;  the  CHonian — Delta  chap- 
ter; the  Alpha  Delta^ — Delta  chapter;  and  the  Theta  Phi — Alpha 
chapter.  The  first  two  are  for  young  men,  the  last  four  for 
young  women.  They  hold  weekly  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  the 
individual  improvement  of  their  members  in  parliamentary  prac- 
tise, discussion,  and  literature.  They  are  subject  at  all  times  to 
visitation  by  any  member  of  the  faculty,  all  meetings  being  held 
in  the  school  building. 

Athletics 

The  Cortland  normal  school  believes  in  properly  conducted  ath- 
letics. Football,  baseball,  track  athletics,  tennis,  and  basketball 
are  encouraged  and  maintained  under  the  control  of  the  authori- 
ties of  the  school.  In  addition  to  the  gymnasium  the  students  have 
access  to  a  large  athletic  field,  which  furnishes  ample  opportunity 
for  out-door  sports.  This  field  consisting  of  about  eleven  acres  has 
recently  been  purchased  by  the  State  for  the  use  of  the  students 
attending  the  normal  school.  Tennis  courts,  a  diamond,  a  gridiron, 
running  tracks,  etc.,  have  been  laid  out  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
various  kinds  of  out-door  sports  in  which  our  students  are  allowed 
to  take  part.  Athletics  are  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
physical  training  instructor  and  the  faculty  director. 

Alumni   Association 

The  alumni  of  the  school  have  formed  an  association  for  the  pur- 
pose of  renewing  old  friendships,  promoting  the  professional  inter- 
ests of  its  members,  and  guarding  jealously  the  welfare  of  the  school. 
The  organization  is  a  strong  one,  and  the  annual  meetings  of  the  as- 
sociation are  enthusiastic  and  well  attended. 
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Normal  Students'  (Christian  Union 

l  liis  is  a  purch'  \()Iiinlar>'  non-sectarian  organization  of  tlu-  stu- 
dents of  this  school.  It  meets  e\er\-  We(hies(hiy  evening,  i)ronij)tly 
at  se\en  o'clock,  and  closes  at  eight  o'clock.  It  is  conducted  by  the 
students,  but  is  under  the  general  super\isi(Mi  of  the  authorities 
of  the  school. 

School  Parties 

From  eight  o'clock  until  ten  o'clock  each  Saturday  evening  when 
the  school  is  in  session,  the  gymnasium  is  open  for  pleasure  and  recre- 
ation under  faculty  supervision. 

Location 

Cortland  is  situated  midway  between  Syracuse  and  Binghamton 
on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  railroad.  The  Elmira 
and  Cortland  branch  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad,  extending  from 
Elmira  to  Camden  on  the  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  rail- 
road, passes  through  the  city.  This  road  forms  a  junction  with  the 
Auburn  division  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  system  at  Freeville  and  with 
the  New  York  Central  railroad  and  West  Shore  railroad  at 
Canastota. 

Domestic  Science 

A  fully  equipped  kitchen  has  recently  been  provided  for  work  in 
domestic  science.  A  choice  is  given  betw^een  domestic  science  and 
manual  training. 

Laboratories  and  Science  Rooms 

Most  convenient  chemical,  physical,  and  biological  laboratories 
have  been  fitted  up,  supplied  with  tables,  desks,  and  apparatus 
necessary  for  performing  experiments  and  making  original  investi^ 
gation.  The  purpose  is  not  only  to  give  the  student  a  theoret- 
ical and  practical  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  but  also  to  train  him 
in  the  methods  of  teaching  these  subjects.  A  shop  for  farm 
mechanics  is  equipped  with  the  most  modern  machinery. 
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Library  II ml  Reiulinj^  Room 

StudcMits  have  access  to  a  large  library  and  reading  room  supplied 
with  12,000  well-selected  bound  volumes,  including  most  valuable 
reports  of  the  national  as  well  as  the  state  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion. The  books  have  been  selected  with  reference  to  the  needs  of 
each  department  of  the  school.  Additions  are  made  each  year  and 
great  care  is  used  in  procuring  such  books  as  will  be  most  helpful 
to  the  students  who  are  training  for  the  teaching  service.  The  best 
magazines  and  periodicals — educational,  literary,  and  scientific — 
as  well  as  daily  and  weekly  papers,  are  generally  represented  on  the 
reading  tables.  The  library  is  open  nine  hours  each  school  day  and 
two  hours  on  Saturday.  Students  have  free  access  to  the  shelves, 
and  the  librarian  or  his  assistants  are  in  constant  attendance  to  aid 
students  in  finding  the  books  to  which  they  have  been  referred  by 
the  teacher.  The  aim  of  the  librarian  and  teachers  is  to  aid  the 
students  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  literature  and  to  become  famil- 
iar with  the  use  of  such  books  as  will  be  most  helpful  to  a   teacher. 

Boarding 

The  price  of  board  ranges  from  $4.00  to  $4.50  per  week,  including 
rooms.  Rooms  can  be  rented  also  for  self-boarding;  they  are  fur- 
nished or  not  as  students  desire;  rooms  can  be  rented  for  $.75 
to  $1.50  per  week,  according  to  accommodations.  Students  can 
rent  furnished  rooms  and  have  their  food  cooked  for  $1.00  per  week. 
There  is  no  boarding  hall  connected  with  the  school. 

Whenever  practicable,  students  should  reach  Cortland  the  day 
preceding  the  opening  of  the  term.  On  arriving,  students  should 
go  directly  to  the  Normal  building  if  they  desire  assistance  in  se- 
curing boarding  places. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  by  correspondence  w^ith  the 
Principal, 

HARRY  DeW.  DeGROAT. 
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Department  of  Education 


Commissioner  of  Education 

HON.  JOHN  H.  FINLEV,  AI.A.,  LL.I). 

Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education 

THOMAS  E.  FIXEGAN,  M.A.,  Pd.D.,  LL.D. 
In  Charge  of  Elementary  Education 

Assistant  Commissioners 

AUGUSTUS  S.  DOWNING,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
For  Higher  Education 

CHARLES  F.  WHEELOCK,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

For  Secondary  Education 


LOCAL  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 

HON.  WTLLLAM  H.  CLARK,  Chairman 
THEODORE  H.  WICKWIRE,  Secretary 
HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  FITZGERALD,  Treasurer 
HUGH  DUFFEY  HON.  ORRIS  U.  KELLOGG 

HON.  ISRAEL  T.  DEYO  JOHN  W.  SUGGETT 

HON.  JAMES  M.  GILBERT 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


CALENDAR 


School  Year  1915-16 

First  term  begins  Wednesday,  Sept.  8,  1915. 

First  quarter  ends  Friday,  Nov.  12. 

Thanksgiving  recess  Nov.  25-26 

Christmas  vacation  begins  Wednesday,  Dec.  22. 

School  reopens  Tuesday,  Jan.  4,  1916. 

First  term  ends  Tuesday,  Feb.  1. 

Second  term  begins  Wednesday,  Feb.  2. 

Third  quarter  ends  April  7. 

Spring  vacation  begins  April  14. 

School  reopens  April  25. 

Fourth  quarter  ends  Friday,  June  23. 

Class  day  Tuesday,  June  28,  2  p.  m. 

Alumni  banquet  Wednesday,  June  28,  8  p.  m. 

Commencement  Thursday,  June  29,  10  a.  m. 


School  Year  1916-17 

First  term  begins  Wednesday,  Sept.  13,  1916. 
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FACULTY 


11ARK\'    l)o\V.    DcCKOAT,  A.H.,  /V/j/n/^r//,  Williams  College 
Scieuce  and  Art  of  Iuluratio)i 

WILLIAM  A.  CORNISH,  A.B.,  Vale  University 
Mathematics,  and  History  of  Education 

R.  ELLIOTT  OWENS,  A.B.,  Westminster  College 
Psychology,  and  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Practice 

ULYSSES  F.  AXTELL,  A.B.,  Colgate  University 
Elocution,  Methods  of  Literature,  and  Logic 

MYRON  J.  WALTER,  A.B.,  Rochester  University 
Natural  Science,  Director  of  Agriculture,  Supervisor  of 
Nature  Study  and  Physiology 


Assistant  in  Agriculture 

HARRY  L.  EDICK,  Oswego  Normal  School 
Manual  Training  afid  Farm  Mechanics 

LEE  CRITTENDEN.  B.S.,  Cornell  University 
Assistant  in  Agriculture 

HELEN  M.  GOODHUE,  Pratt  Institute 
Drawing 

MINNIE  M.  ALGER,  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music 

Methods  of  Music,  Directress  of  Orchestra,  Supervisor  and 

Model  Teacher  of  Music 

MARY  W.  BUTLER,  New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 
High-School  Gymnastics,  Methods  of  Physical  Training, 
Supervisor  of  Gymnastics,  Play  and  Physiology 

AGNES  ORR-CARSON 

Diplomee,  Alliance  Francaise,  University  of  Berlin,  University  of  Paris 

French  and  German 

M.  ELIZABETH  MASON,  A.B.,  Geneseo  Normal,  Syracuse  University 

Ancient  History,  English  History,  American  History  and  Civics, 

Methods  of  History 
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CLARA    L.    TODD,    A.B.,  Syracuse    University 

Assistant  in  English 

FLORENCE  C.  EARLE,  A.B.,  Mout  Holyoke  College 

Ancient  Languages 

LYNN  E.  BROWN,  Cortland  Normal  School 

Principal  Intermediate  Department,  Supervisor  and  Model  Teacher  of  History 

ADDIE  A.  SLEETH,  Albany  Normal  College 

Geography   Methods,   Supervisor   and    Model  Teacher   of  Geography 

ANNA  M.  POWERS,  Oneonta  Normal  School 
Arithmetic  Methods,  Supervisor  ajid  Model  Teacher  of  Arithmetic 

JENNY  L.  ROBINSON,  Cortland  Normal,  Syracuse  University 
High-School  Music,  Supervisor  and  Model  Teacher  of  Music  and  Spelling 

ELLA    M.    VAN    HOESEN,    Cortland    Normal    School 
Principal  Primary  Department,  Supervisor  and  Model  Teacher  of  Language 

M.    AGNES    MIX,    Cortland    Normal    School 

Methods  of  Penmanship,  Supervisor  and  Model  Teacher  of 

Penmanship  and  Spelling 

CHRISTABEL    ROBINSON,    Oneonta    Normal    School 

Methods  of  Grammar  and  Composition,  Supervisor  and 

Model  Teacher  of  English 

MARY  LATTIMER,  New  Paltz  Normal,  Pratt  Institute 

Domestic  Science,  Supervisor  of  Domestic  Science  and  Assistant  in  Drawing 

MABEL  L.  CHASE,  Albany  Normal  College 

Methods  of  Language  and  Reading,  Supervisor  and.  Model  Teacher  of 

Reading  and  Spelling 

BERTHA  L.  HILL,  The  Wheelock  Kindergarten  Training  School 

Principal   Kindergarten  Department 

EDNA    A.    ELDRIDGE,    Teachers    College 

Assistant   Kinder gartner 

EDITH  DOBIE,  A.B.,  Syracuse  University 

Assistant  in  Training  School 

MILDRED  E.  MORSE,  Syracuse  University  and  Cortland  Normal  School 

Librarian  and  Assistant 

NEVA  C.  HODSKINS,  Albany  Business  College 

Confidential  Clerk 
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DESIGN  OF  THE  CORTLAND  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

The  special  fiiiielion  of  this  normal  school  is  to  j)rej)are  teachers 
for  the  elementar>'  schools  of  the  state. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

Students  desiring  to  be  admitted  to  the  course  for  elementary 
teachers  must  be  graduates  from  a  four-year  academic  course  which 
must  include  the  minimum  work  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.  The  same  requirements  have  been  prescribed  for 
admission  to  the  kindergarten-primary  and  to  the  kindergarten 
courses,  and  to. the  two-year  course  in  agriculture. 

In  addition  to  the  completion  of  such  course,  the  applicant  must 
satisfy  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  applicant  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age. 

2,  The  applicant  must  receive  a  formal  appointment  from  the 
district  superintendent  of  the  district  or  the  superintendent  of 
the  city  in  which  he  resides. 

Minimum  requirements  for  an  approved  course 

A  course  of  study  in  a  high  school  or  academy  to  receive  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  as  required  by  section 
551  of  the  Education  Law,  must  include  2880  recitation  periods,  of 
which  the  following  subjects  must  be  a  part: 

English.  The  course  in  English  must  be  continuous  throughout 
the  four  years,  and  must  provide  adequate  instruction  in  grammar, 
composition,  rhetoric  and  literature.  494  periods 

History.  The  course  in  history  must  include  the  three  following 
courses,  each  of  which  should  be  continuous  throughout  the  year: 

Ancient  history 114  periods 

History  of  Great  Britian  and  Ireland 114  periods 

American  history  with  the  development  of  civic  institu- 
tions  152  periods 
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Miitlienuilit  s.  Tlu' course  in  iiial  luminal  ics  must  incliidc 
Algebra   (throui^h  (jiiadratics)  190  j)CTi()(ls 

IMane  gconiclr>-  ._ 190  periods 

Science.  The  course  in  science  must  embrace  biology  (including 
human  physiology)  and  physics.  The  lal)()ralor\'  method  of  leach- 
ing these  subjects  is  prescribed. 

Biology  (or  physiology  with  botany  or  zoology) 190  periods 

Physics 190  periods 

Foreign  languages.  The  course  in  foreign  languages  must  include 
Latin 380  periods 

or 
French 380  periods 

or 
German ._ _._ 380  periods 

Drawing.  The  course  in  drawing  must  provide  adequate  instruc- 
tion for  228  periods. 

*Vocal  music.  The  course  in  vocal  music  must  provide  adequate 
instruction  in  sight  singing  from  the  staff  and  the  use  of  common 
technical  terms  for  152  periods. 

The  number  of  periods  required  in  each  subject  is  based  on  a 
school  year  of  38  weeks  as  a  minimum. 


*Xot  required  for  admission  to  the  courses  in  agriculture. 

Requirements  for  Admission  to  Agricultural  Courses 

Two-  Year  Course — This  course  is  open  to  men  at  least  six- 
teen years  of  age,  who  have  had  farm  experience,  and  who  have 
a  diploma  of  graduation  from  a  course  (or  the  equivalent)  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  admission  to  Nor- 
mal schools. 

One- Year  Course — This  course  is  open  to  young  men  who  are 
high  school  graduates,  or  have  had  equivalent  education,  have  had 
farm  experience,  hold  a  life  certificate,  valid  in  this  state,  and  have 
at  least  one  year  of  successful  experience  in  teaching. 
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Entrance  on  special  consideration 

C'aiulidatcs,  21  years  of  age,  who  ha\e  had  two  years  of  high  school 
work  or  its  equivalent  and  in  addition  thereto  ha\e  taught  two 
years  will  be  admitted  to  the  normal  school  with  the  understanding 
that  they  must  complete  the  minimum  high  school  course  in 
addition  to  the  professional  course  before  they  shall  be  graduated. 

Graduates  of  training  classes  who  entered  the  class  on  a  high 
school  diploma  covering  the  minimum  approved  high  school  course 
and  who  have  taught  one  year  since  graduation  from  the  training 
class  may  complete  the  professional  course  in  the  normal  school  in 
one  year  if  they  possess  the  required  aptitude  for  training. 

Those  who  hold  first  grade  certificates  may  be  graduated  in  one 
and  one-half  years  provided  (1)  they  are  high  school  graduates; 
(2)  they  have  studied  the  subjects  of  the  approved  course;  (3) 
they  possess  the  necessary  aptitude  for  study  and  training. 

Those  holding  the  life  state  certificate  or  those  who  have  com- 
pleted one  year's  work  in  an  approved  college  may  be  graduated 
in  one  year. 

Method  of  Appointment 

The  applicant  should  w-rite  to  the  normal  school  or  to  the  Edu- 
cation Department  for  an  appointment  blank  at  least  three  w^eeks 
before  the  opening  of  school.  The  principal  of  the  high  school 
should  certify  to  the  successful  completion  of  the  required  high 
school  course  and  the  district  or  city  superintendent  must  vouch 
for  the  applicant's  character.  The  blank  is  to  be  filled  out  in  dupli- 
cate and  should  be  returned  to  the  Principal  of  the  normal   school. 

Before  receiving  an  appointment  the  candidate  must  possess 

the  evidence  of  proficiency  mentioned  above  and  must  sign  the 

following  declaration,  w^hich  is  a  part  of  the  appointment  blank: 

"In  consideration  of  receiving  free  tuition  at  a  normal  school,  I  hereby  obli- 
gate myself  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  State  of  New  York." 


NON-RESIDENTS 

Non-residents  of  the  state  are  neither  solicited  nor  encouraged 
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to  enter  this  normal  school,  but  in  exceptional  cases,  such  persons 
as  especially  desire  to  do  so,  and  who  comply  with  the  requirements 
for  admission,  may  be  admitted  by  special  appointment  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  upon  paying  in  advance  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  local  board  a  tuition  fee  of  $20  per  term  of  19  weeks.  The 
application  for  appointment  should  be  made  some  weeks  in  advance 
in  order  to  allow  time  for  investigation  of  the  candidate's  qualifi- 
cations. 


ORGANIZATION 

The  school  consists  of  two  departments,  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Normal  department  for  the  training  of  students  in  the 
theory  of  teaching  and  in  the  science  of  education. 

(b)  The  practise  school,  consisting  of  a  kindergarten,  a  primary, 
an  intermediate,  and  a  high-school  department,  where  students 
are  trained  in  observation  and  in  the  art  of  teaching. 


GENERAL    PROFESSIONAL    COURSES 

There  are  three  general  professional  courses  of  study  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Each  of  these  courses  covers 
a  period  of  two  years.     These  courses  are : 

1 .  Elementary  teachers  course. 

2.  Kindergarten-primary  course. 

3.  Kindergarten  course. 

The  elementary  teachers  course  prepares  teachers  for  the  grades 
of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  state.  The  diploma  issued  to  a 
graduate  of  this  course  is  a  life  license  to  teach  in  any  public  school 
of  the  state  without  further  examination. 

The  kindergarten-primary  course  prepares  teachers  for  the  kin- 
dergarten and  the  first  six  years  of  the  elementary  schools.  Grad- 
uates of  this  course  receive  a  diploma  which  is  a  license  to  teach  for 
life  in  any  kindergarten  in  the  state  or  in  the  first  six  grades  in  any 
public  school  in  the  state  without  further  examination. 
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The  kindergarten  course  prepares  teachers  for  the  kindergarten 
and  a  graduate  of  such  a  course  receives  a  diploma  which  is  a  Hcense 
to  teach  for  Hfe  in  any  kindergarten  in  the  state  without  further 
examination. 

These  courses  include  the  following  subjects  and  the  figures  fol- 
lowing each  subject  indicate  the  number  of  recitations  required  in 
such  subject: 

Elementary  teachers  course 

Periods 

Psychology 100 

Principles  and  history  of  education _ 100 

Methods  of  language,  grammar  and  composition _ 100 

Methods  of  literature  (optional) _..._ 100 

School    economy. _._. _._ 40 

Methods  of  vocal  music :. _ 120 

Methods  of  arithmetic  and  algebra 120 

Methods  of  American  history 80 

Methods  of  drawing  and  elementary  handwork. 160 

Logic 80 

Methods  of  a  Foreign  Language   (optional) 100 

Methods  of  geography 100 

Methods  of  primary  reading,  spelling  and  phonics. _. 100 

Methods  of  nature  study  and  methods  of  elementary  science 100 

Methods  of  manual  training  or  household  arts 160 

Penmanship 40 

Methods  of  physical  training 120 

Observation  and  practise 600 

Kindergarten-primary  course 

Periods 

Psychology.... _.._ 100 

Principles  and  history  of  education 100 

Methods  of  vocal  music 60 

Methods  of  arithmetic 80 

Methods  of  United  States  history 40 

Methods  of  drawing  and  handwork.. 160 

Logic -- -.- .: 80 

Methods  of  geography _ 100 

Methods  of  reading,  spelling,  phonics,  language 100 

Methods  of  nature  study  and  elementary  science 100 

Methods  of  penmanship _ 40 

Methods  of  physical  training 120 
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I'criods 

h!ni;lish  voice  training,  chiUlron's  litiMaturc,  slory-telling 100 

Songs  and  games 100 

Mother  play,  gifts,  occupations 160 

Program  of  kindergarten  procedure 40 

Observation  and  practise 580 


Kindergarten  course 

Periods 

Logic 80 

English — reading,  spelling,  phonics  and  voice  training 80 

Elementary  science  and  nature  study 200 

Drawing 140 

Penmanship 40 

Physical  training 120 

Music 40 

Psychology 100 

History  of  education 100 

English — voice  training,  children's  literature,  story-telling 120 

Songs  and  games 120 

Mother  play,  gifts  and  occupations 180 

Principles  of  education  with  special  reference  to  kindergarten 60 

Program — kindergarten  procedure 60 

Observation  and  practise 560 

Kindergarten-primary  diploma.  Students  who  shall  complete 
the  kindergarten  course  and  who  shall  then  complete  the  methods  of 
grammar  and  composition,  arithmetic,  American  history,  geography 
with  training  and  teaching  of  the  regular  normal  course,  will  receive 
diplomas  licensing  them  to  teach  in  both  kindergarten  and  elemen- 
tary schools. 


Agricultural  Course   (Two- Year) 

FIRST   YEAR 

First  Term  Second  Term 

Physics  (Agricultural) *5  Farm    mechanics 5 

Botany 5  Psychology 5 

History  of  education 5  Entomology 5 

Chemistry 5  Bacteriology  &  plant  pathology 5 

Manual  training 5  Chemistry 5 

*Figures  refer  to  the  number  of  periods  per  week. 
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SECOND    YEAR 

First  Term  Second  Term 

Horticulture *5  Logic 5 

School  economy 2  Dairying 5 

Animal  husbandry  5  Advanced  science  methods. 5 

Farm  crops. .._ 5  Farm  management  &  farm  practise  5 

Observation 10  Teaching _ 10 

Agricultural  Course   (One- Year) 

First  Term  Second  Term 

Physics  (Agricultural) 5     Farm    mechanics 5 

Horticulture.. 5     Dairying _ 5 

Botany 5     Entomology 5 

Animal  husbandry 5     Bacteriology  &  plant  pathology 5 

Farm  crops 5  Farm  management  &  farm  practise  5 

Chemistry 5     Advanced  Science  methods 5 

Graduates  from  either  of  these  courses,  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  principal,  will  receive  a  diploma  which  is  a  life  license 
to  teach  agriculture  and  allied  sciences  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  state. 


Methods  of  Agriculture 

The  design  of  this  department  is  to  train  young  men  for  the  teach- 
ing of  agriculture  and  the  allied  sciences  in  the  public  high  schools 
of  the  state. 

A  school  garden,  maintained  in  connection  with  the  practise 
school,  and  an  eleven-acre  tract  of  splendid  farm  land  under  the 
control  of  the  school,  offer  exceptional  opportunities  for  experimen- 
tal work. 

Several  good  dairy  and  stock  farms  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school. 
The  owners  of  these  farms  have  put  their  herds,  barns,  and  equip- 
ment at  the  service  of  the  classes  in  agriculture. 

Talks  and  demonstrations  by  farmers  of  the  neighborhood  form  a 
part  of  the  work.  The  laboratories  and  equipment  are  modern  and 
complete.  Laboratory  and  field  exercises  occupy  at  least  three- 
fifths  of  the  time  assigned  to  each  course. 
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Physics    (Agricultural ) 

1 — Soil  studies. 

A.  Origin,  composition,  texture,  and  structure. 

B.  Management  and  adaptability. 

C.  Distribution  in  New  York  state. 
2 — Drainage  and  irrigation. 

3 — Fertilizers  and  manures. 

4 — Weather    instruments. 

5 — Review  of  physical  principles  involved  in  common  operations  of  agriculture. 

Botany 

1 — Review  of  plant  structures. 

Flower,  fruit,  stem,  leaf,  and  root. 
2 — Study  of  seeds  and  seedlings. 
3 — Special  study  of  grasses  and  legumes. 
4 — Plant  physiology. 
5 — Plant  ecology. 

Chemistry  I 
1 — Preparation  and  properties  of  elements  and  their  compounds. 
2 — Eqations  and  problems. 

3 — Characteristics  and  uses  of  acids,  bases,  and  salts. 
4 — Non-metals. 
5 — Metals  and   metallurgy. 
6 — Elementary  organic  chemistry. 
7 — Analysis. 


Chemistry  II 


1 — Soil  analysis. 

2 — Plant  Composition. 

3 — Fertilizers  and  manures. 

4 — Insecticides  and  fungicides. 

5 — Foods  and  digestion. 

6 — Milk  and  milk  products. 

7- — Household  chemistry. 


Farm  Mechanics 


1 — Elements  of  mechanics. 
2 — Special  study  of  machines. 

Motors,  engines,  pumps,  water  machines,  tilUng,  seeding  and  harvesting 
machines,  churns,  separators,  etc. 
3 — Farm  engineering. 

Ditching,  piping,  leveUng,  etc. 
4 — Concrete  construction. 
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Manual    Traininji 

1     Mi'iluiiiical  drawing. 

2 — Macliine  design. 

3 — ^Use  and  care  of  conmion  tools. 

4— Wood  construction. 

5 — Forge  and  shop  work. 

6 — Soldering,  riveting,  sewing,  and  general  repair  work. 

Entomology 

1 — Study  of  general  characters  and  classes  of  insects. 

2 — Special  study  of  life  history  and  methods  of  control  of  common  harmful  insects. 
Coddling  moth,  scale  insects,  potato  beetle,  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths, 
borers,  etc 
3 — Beneficial  insects. 

Bacteriology  and  Plant  Pathology 

1 — General  study  of  fungi  and  bacteria. 

2 — Special  study  and  treatment  of  some  common  plant  diseases. 

Peach  leaf  curl,  apple  and  potato  scab,  blights,  smuts,  etc. 
3 — Bacteria  of  milk. 
4 — Bacteria  of  the  household. 

Horticulture 

1 — Methods  of  propagation. 

A.  Budding  and  grafting. 

B.  Layering  and  cutting. 
2 — Pomology. 

A.  Planting,  fertilizing,  tilUng,  and  care  of  orchards. 

B.  Picking,  packing,  grading,  and  marketing  of  fruit. 
3 — Bush  fruits. 

4 — Olericulture. 

A.  Vegetable  gardening. 

B.  Vegetable  forcing. 

Animal  Husbandry 


1 — Feeds  and  feeding. 

A.  Animal  digestion. 

B.  Characteristics  and  uses  of  common  feeds. 

C.  Principles  of  economical  feeding. 
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2 — Breeds  and  breeding. 

A.  History  of  Breeds 

B.  Principles  of  breeding. 
3 — Animal  manageinent. 

Dairy  cows,  beef  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine. 
4 — Poultry. 

A.  The  egg. 

B.  Incubating  and  brooding. 

C.  Feeds  and  feeding. 

D.  Breeds  and  breeding. 

E.  House  construction. 

Farm  Crops 

1 — -Cereals. 

Production,  harvesting,  and  marketing. 
2 — Forage  crops. 

A.  Grasses,  legumes,  soiling  crops,  and  corn. 

B.  The  silo. 
3 — Potatoes. 

Production,  harvesting,  and  marketing. 
4 — Cropping  systems. 

A.  Adaptability  of  crops. 

B.  Crop  rotation. 

C.  Special  systems. 

Farm  Management 

1 — Farm  accounting. 
2 — Cost  and  situation  of  farms. 
3 — Plans  for  special  farms. 
4 — Business  practises. 

Contracts,  leases,  legal  procedures,  etc. 
5 — Meteorology. 

Dairying 

1 — Milk  composition  and  tests. 

Composition,  Babcock  test,  fermentation  tests,  acid  tests,  preservativi 
tests. 
2 — Market  milk  and  inspection. 

A.  Production  and  control  of  market  milk. 

B.  Shipping  stations,  transportations,  and  sales. 

C.  Pasteurization  and  standardizing. 

D.  Inspection  practise. 
3 — Butter  and  Cheese. 


NORMAL  CAMPUS 
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The  School  Garden 

There  is  maintained  in  connection  with  the  school  a  garden  which 
is  used  by  the  kindergarten,  the  primary  grades,  the  nature-study 
methods  classes,  and  the  students  of  agriculture. 

The  kindergarten  and  lower  primary  grades  have  communal 
plots.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  a  plot  is  assigned  to  each  child, 
and  he  prepares,  plants,  and  cultivates  it  and  has  the  produce. 
The  communal  plots  are  mainly  devoted  to  flowers,  while  in  the 
individual  plots  vegetables  are  raised. 

Nearly  everything  is  started  from  the  seed,  and  by  the  use  of 
flower  pots  indoors  and  cold  frames  outside,  the  plants  are  brought 
to  season  for  transplanting. 

In  addition  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vegetables  and  flowers  there 
are  in  the  garden,  vines,  shrubs,  and  herbs  representing  the  native 
flora,  spring  bulbs  and  some  of  the  more  common  horticultural  varie- 
ties of  shrubs  and  bush  fruits. 


KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT 

Gifts — A  careful  study  of  the  gifts  is  required  throughout  the 
first  year.  This  course  is  designed  to  show  the  use  and  place  of 
Froebelian  material  as  a  means  of  development  and  to  discover  the 
underlying  principles  and  their  application  and  use  as  a  means  of 
self-expression  and  self-employment. 


The  second  year  in  advanced  gift  work  includes  the  practical 
application  of  Froebel's  theory  of  education,  through  experimenta- 
tion and  the  presentation  of  gift  plays.  The  purpose  of  this  course 
is  to  lead  through  a  series  of  directed  plays  to  free  expression  and 
creative  activity. 
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Occupations — The  i)uri)C)SL'  of  this  course  is  lo  prcscnl  the  (hller- 
ent  schools  of  haiulwork  as  developed  by  Froebel,  so  far  as  ihcy  may 
be  practical  and  to  ai)i)l>'  certain  h^roebeh'an  i)rincii)les  in  the  use  of 
other  material. 

This  course  offers  also  a  comprehensive  outline  of  handwork  for 
practical  use  with  the  children  and  includes  the  use  of  clay,  card- 
board, parquetry,  sewing,  drawing,  painting  and  pencil  work,  cut- 
ting, folding,  etc. 

Program — Once  each  week  throughout  the  second  year  a  plan  of 
work  is  presented  and  discussed.  Students  are  required  to  make 
plans  of  work,  taking  various  subjects  as  bases.  All  plan  work  is 
used  for  comparison  and  suggestion. 

Songs  and  Games — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  an 
insight  into  the  educational  significance  of  play  and  its  application 
to  child-training.  It  also  aims  to  show  how  the  social  nature  may 
be  developed  in  the  child  and  it  gives  the  student  an  opportunity 
to  become  familiar  with  the  songs  and  games  of  the  kindergarten. 


Stories  and  Story-Telling — This  course  is  intended  to  give 
a  general  survey  of  children's  literature  and  to  give  opportunity  for 
the  selection  and  classification  of  stories  and  their  adaptation  to 
certain  stages  in  child  development.  It  also  affords  opportunity 
for  practise  in  story-telling. 


Kindergarten  Principles  of  Education — This  course  in- 
cludes a  study  of  the  educational  principles  contained  in  Froebel's 
Education  of  Man,  in  the  Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten  and  in  the 
Mother-Play. 


Kindergarten  Nature  Study — The  aim  is  to  develop  in  the 
student  an  appreciation  for  nature.     The  work  includes — 
I.  A  pedagogical  view  of  the  subject. 

1.  History  of  the  nature-study  movement. 

2.  General  principles  governing  nature  study. 
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3.  The  kindergarten  application  of  these  principles,  including, 

(a)  A  study  of  the  stories,  songs  and  games  from  the  nature 
view  point. 

(b)  Rhythmic  exercises  illustrating  motion  in  nature,  as, 
the  flight  of  birds  and  insects,  the  swaying  of  trees  in  the 
wind,  etc. 

(c)  The  kindergarten  gifts  and  occupations  correlated  with 
the  nature  study. 

(d)  The  use  of  nature  materials,  as  seeds,  cones,  nuts,  rose- 
hips, hollowstalks,  leaves,  corncobs,  and  corn  husks. 

II.     A  study  of  topics  appropriate  to  the  season.     Field  excursions. 


THE  TRAINING  DEPARTMEMNT 

Aim.     The  aim  of  the  training  department  is: 

I.  To  conduct  the  work  as  nearly  as  possible  along  the  lines  of 
well-graded  schools. 

II.  To  enable  the  students  in  training  to  observe  the  work  of 
skilled  teachers. 

III.  To  enable  the  students  in  training  to  acquire  skill  in  teach- 
ing by  putting  into  practise  the  principles  of  pedagogy  that  they 
have  learned,  and  adjust  their  natural  and  acquired  qualifications 
to  the  needs  of  the  child  and  his  development. 


Organization.  The  training  department  consists  of  a  kinder- 
garten, the  usual  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  divided  into  pri- 
mary and  intermediate  and  high-school  departments.  There 
are  over  five  hundred  children  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
training  school,  giving  splendid  opportunities  for  the  students  in 
training. 

The  training  school  is  in  the  immediate  charge  of  a  superintend- 
ent, assisted  by  a  principal  for  each  of  the  above  departments, 
and  sixteen  supervising  and  model  teachers. 


Observation.     The  students  in  training  are  required  to  spend, 
under  close  supervision  and  direction,  and  in  connection  with  their 
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work  in  theory,  from  one  to  two  hundred  hours  in  observation  of 
the  children  at  work  and  at  play,  and  of  the  work  of  expert  teachers 
with  the  children  in  the  various  subjects  of  the  elementary  course. 


Teaching.  Each  student  in  training  is  required  to  spend  in  the 
actual  work  of  teaching,  from  three  to  four  hundred  hours,  or  as 
much  more  as  is  necessary  for  them  to  show  sufficient  promise  to 
justify  their  graduation,  they  having  entire  charge  of  a  grade  for 
stated  periods  each  day  and  for  at  least  ten  weeks. 

The  student  in  training  is  held  rigidly  responsible  for  the  dis- 
cipline, progress,  and  management  of  his  grade. 

The  program  is  so  arranged  that  the  students  in  training  can 
spend  a  large  part  of  their  time  during  the  last  term  of  their  course 
in  the  training  department.  This  enables  them  to  learn  the  me- 
chanical part  of  the  work. 

No  student  in  training  will  be  graduated  until  he  has  proven  his 
ability  to  teach  and  manage  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  work  of 
the  schoolroom  and  has  shown  that  his  spirit  and  sense  of  responsi- 
bility are  such  as  should  characterize  a  teacher. 

High-School  Department 

The  number  of  students  admitted  to  this  department  is  limited 
to  100.     Students  properly  qualified  will  be  admitted. 


Course  for  Admission  to  Normal  Schools 

FIRST   YEAR 

English 5     Drawing 2 

Biology  (including  human  physiol-  Physical  training 2 

ogy) 5     Mu-ic I 

Algebra 5 

Latin 5 

SECOND    YEAR 

English 3  Physical  geography 5 

Ancient  history 3  Drawing 2 

Geometry 4  Physical  training -  2 

Latin 5  Music 1 
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luiglish .  5  l\t'\  ii'W  of  al^c'l)ia  2 

\ocal  training I  Drawing 2 

Mngiisli  history 3  Physical  training 2 

Physics ; 5  Music... 1 

A  foreign  language 5 

FOURTH   YEAR 

b^nglish 3     Chemistry 

American  history  with  the  develop.  or 

ment  of  civic  institutions .-.  5     Botany 

Same  foreign  language  as  of  third  or 

year 5     Zoology 5 

Review  of  geometry 2 

Drawing 2 

Physical  training 2 

Music 1 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


Special  Privileges  of  Normal  Students 

Tuition  and  use  of  text-books  are  free,  but  students  are  expected 
to  purchase  such  professional  books  as  are  needed  in  the  course. 
Students  will  be  held  responsible  for  any  injury  in  the  case  of  text- 
books furnished  by  the  school.  They  are  advised  to  bring  with 
them  for  reference  any  suitable  books  they  may  have. 

The  School  Year 

The  school  year  consists  of  39  wrecks  divided  into  two  terms. 
The  first  term  opens  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  September  and 
continues  19  weeks,  with  a  vacation  at  Thanksgiving,  and  during 
the  mid-winter  holidays.  The  second  term  begins  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday in  February  and  continues  19  weeks,  with  vacation  at  Easter. 
One  week  at  the  close  of  the  year  is  given  up  to  examinations  and 
graduation.  Students  will  be  graduated  at  the  end  of  each  term, 
but  commencement  exercises  will  be  held  only  at  the  close  of  the 
year  in  June. 
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Transfers 

On  concurrence  of  the  principals  interested,  students  may  be 
transferred  from  one  normal  to  another  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  for  cause. 

Literary  Societies 

There  are  six  literary  societies  connected  with  the  school:  The 
Delphic — Epsilon  chapter;  the  Gamma  Sigma — Delta  chapter; 
the  Alpha  Kappa  Phi^ — Theta  chapter;  the  Clionian — Delta  chap- 
ter; the  Alpha  Delta — Delta  chapter;  and  the  Theta  Phi — Alpha 
chapter.  The  first  two  are  for  young  men,  the  last  four  for 
young  women.  They  hold  weekly  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  the 
individual  improvement  of  their  members  in  parliamentary  prac- 
tise, discussion,  and  literature.  They  are  subject  at  all  times  to 
visitation  by  any  member  of  the  faculty,  all  meetings  being  held 
in  the  school  building. 

Athletics 

The  Cortland  normal  school  believes  in  properly  conducted  ath- 
letics. Football,  baseball,  track  athletics,  tennis,  and  basketball 
are  encouraged  and  maintained  under  the  control  of  the  authori- 
ties of  the  school.  In  addition  to  the  gymnasium  the  students  have 
access  to  a  large  athletic  field,  which  furnishes  ample  opportunity 
for  out-door  sports.  This  field  consisting  of  about  eleven  acres  has 
recently  been  purchased  by  the  State  for  the  use  of  the  students 
attending  the  normal  school.  Tennis  courts,  a  diamond,  a  gridiron, 
running  tracks,  etc.,  have  been  laid  out  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
various  kinds  of  out-door  sports  in  which  our  students  are  allowed 
to  take  part.  Athletics  are  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
physical  training  instructor  and  the  faculty  director. 

Parliamentary  Law 

During  the  Fall  Term  General  Henry  M.  Robert,  U.  S.  A.,  re- 
tired, author  of  Robert's  Rules  of  Order,  will  give'  for  the  benefit 
of  students  of  the  Normal  School,  special  drills  on  parliamentary 
law.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  receive  instruction  from  a  man 
who  has  for  years  been  the  world's  greatest  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject. 
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Normal  Students'  Christian  Union 

This  is  a  purely  voluntary  non-sectarian  organization  of  the  stu- 
dents of  this  school.  It  meets  every  Wednesday  evening,  promptly 
at  seven  o'clock,  and  closes  at  eight  o'clock.  It  is  conducted  by  the 
students,  but  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  authorities 
of  the  school. 

School  Parties 

From  eight  o'clock  until  ten  o'clock  each  Saturday  evening  when 
the  school  is  in  session,  the  gymnasium  is  open  for  pleasure  and  recre- 
ation under  faculty  supervision. 

Location 

Cortland  is  situated  midway  between  Syracuse  and  Binghamton 
on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  railroad.  The  Elmira 
and  Cortland  branch  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad,  extending  from 
Elmira  to  Camden  on  the  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  rail- 
road, passes  through  the  city.  This  road  forms  a  junction  with  the 
Auburn  division  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  system  at  Freeville  and  with 
the  New  York  Central  railroad  and  West  Shore  railroad  at 
Canastota. 

Domestic  Science 

A  fully  equipped  kitchen  has  recently  been  provided  for  work  in 
domestic  science.  A  choice  is  given  between  domestic  science  and 
manual  training. 

Laboratories  and  Science  Rooms 

Most  convenient  chemical,  physical,  and  biological  laboratories 
have  been  fitted  up,  supplied  with  tables,  desks,  and  apparatus 
necessary  for  performing  experiments  and  making  original  investi- 
gation. The  purpose  is  not  only  to  give  the  student  a  theoret- 
ical and  practical  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  but  also  to  train  him 
in  the  methods  of  teaching  these  subjects.  A  shop  for  farm 
mechanics  is  equipped  with  the  most  modern  machinery. 
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Library  and  Reading  Room 

Students  have  access  to  a  large  library  and  reading  room  supplied 
with  12,000  well-selected  bound  volumes,  including  most  valuable 
reports  of  the  national  as  well  as  the  state  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion. The  books  have  been  selected  with  reference  to  the  needs  of 
each  department  of  the  school.  Additions  are  made  each  year  and 
great  care  is  used  in  procuring  such  books  as  will  be  most  helpful 
to  the  students  who  are  training  for  the  teaching  service.  The  best 
magazines  and  periodicals — educational,  literary,  and  scientific — 
as  well  as  daily  and  weekly  papers,  are  generally  represented  on  the 
reading  tables.  The  library  is  open  nine  hours  each  school  day  and 
two  hours  on  Saturday.  Students  have  free  access  to  the  shelves, 
and  the  librarian  or  his  assistants  are  in  constant  attendance  to  aid 
students  in  finding  the  books  to  which  they  have  been  referred  by 
the  teacher.  The  aim  of  the  librarian  and  teachers  is  to  aid  the 
students  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  literature  and  to  become  famil- 
iar with  the  use  of  such  books  as  will  be  most  helpful  to  a   teacher. 

Boarding 

The  price  of  board  ranges  from  $4.00  to  $4.50  per  week,  including 
rooms.  Rooms  can  be  rented  also  for  self-boarding;  they  are  fur- 
nished or  not  as  students  desire;  rooms  can  be  rented  for  $.75 
to  $L50  per  week,  according  to  accommodations.  Students  can 
rent  furnished  rooms  and  have  their  food  cooked  for  $L00  per  week. 
There  is  no  boarding  hall  connected  with  the  school. 

Whenever  practicable,  students  should  reach  Cortland  the  day 
preceding  the  opening  of  the  term.  On  arriving,  students  should 
go  directly  to  the  Normal  building  if  they  desire  assistance  in  se- 
curing boarding  places. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  by  correspondence  with  the 
Principal, 

HARRY  De  W.  De  GROAT. 
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University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Department  of  Education 

Commissioner  of  Education 

HON.  JOHN  H.  FINLEY,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education 

THOMAS  E.  FINEGAN,  M.A.,  Pd.D.,  LL.D 
/«  Charge  of  Elementary  Education 

Assistant  Commissioners 

AUGUSTUS  S.  DOWNING,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D 
For  Higher  Education 

CHARLES  F.  WHEELOCK,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

For  Secondary  Education 


LOCAL  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  CLARK,  Chairman 
THEODORE  H.  WICKWIRE,  Secretary 
HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  FITZGERALD,  Treasurer 
HUGH  DUFFEY.  HON.  ORRIS  U.  KELLOGG 

HON.  ISRAEL  T.  DEYO  JOHN  W.  SUGGETT 

HON.  JAMES  M.  GILBERT 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


CALENDAR 


School  Year  1917-18 

First  term  begins  Wednesday,  Sept.  12,  1917. 

First  quarter  ends  Friday,  Nov.  16. 

Thanksgiving  recess  Nov.  29-30 

Christmas  vacation  begins  Wednesday,  Dec.  21. 

School  reopens  Monday,  Jan.  7,  1918. 

First  term  ends  Tuesday,  Feb.  5. 

Second  term  begins  Wednesday,  Feb.  6. 

Easter  vacation  begins  Thursday,  March  28. 

School  reopens  Monday,  April  8. 

Third  quarter  ends  April  9. 

Fourth  quarter  ends  Friday,  June  21. 

Class  day  Tuesday,  June  25,  2  p.  m. 

Alumni  banquet  Wednesday,  June  26,  8  p.  m. 

Commencement  Thursday,  June  27,  10  a.  m. 


School  Year  1918-19 

First  term  begins  Wednesday,  Sept.  11,  1918. 
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FACULTY 


HARRY   DeW.   DcC^ROAT,  A.B.,  /^n««>a/,  Williams  College 
Science  and  A  rt  of  Education 

WILLIAM  A.  CORNISH,  A.B.,  Yale  University 
Mathematics,  and  History  of  Education 

R.  ELLIOTT  OWENS,  A.B.,  Westminster  College 
Psychology,  and  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Practice 

ULYSSES  F.  AXTELL,  A.B.,  Colgate  University 
Eloctition,  Methods  of  Literature,  and  Logic 

WILLIAM   H.    EYSTER,  A.B.A.M.,  Bucknell  University 
Natural  Science,  Supervisor  of  Nature  Study  and  Physiology 

HARRY  L.  EDICK,  Oswego  Normal  School 
Manual  Training  and  Farm  Mechanics 

HELEN  M.  GOODHUE,  Pratt  Institute 
Drawing 

MINNIE  M.  ALGER,  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music 
Methods  of  Music,  Directress  of  Orchestra,  Supervisor  and 
Model  Teacher  of  Music 

BESSIE  PARK,  Cortland  Normal  School,  New  Haven  Normal 

School  of  Gymnastics 

High-School  Gymnasti  cs,  Methods  of  Physical  Training, 

Supervisor  of  Gymnastics,  Play  and  Physiology 

AGNES  ORR-CARSON 
Diplomee,  Alliance  Francaise,  University  of  Berlin,  University  of  Paris 

French  and  German 

M.  ELIZABETH  MASON,  A.B.,  Geneseo  Normal,  Syracuse  University 

Ancient  History,  English  History,  American  History  and  Civics, 

Methods  of  History 
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CLARA    L.    TODD,    A.B.,  Syracuse    University 

Assistant  in  English 

FLORENCE  C.  EARLE,  A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College 

Ancient  Languages 

ALFRED  C.  HAMILTON,  A.B.,  Syracuse  University 
Principal  Intermediate  Department,  Supervisor  and  Model  Teacher  of  History 

ADDIE  A.  SLEETH,  Albany  Normal  College 
Geography   Methods,   Supervisor  and   Model   Teacher  of  Geography 

EDITH    TOLLERTON,  Oswego  Normal  School,    Teachers  College 
Arithmetic  Methods,  Supervisor  and  Model  Teacher  of  Arithmetic 

JENNY  L.  ROBINSON,  Cortland  Normal,  Syracuse  University 
High-School  Music,  Supervisor  and  Model  Teacher  of  Music  and  Spelling 

ELLA    M.    VAN    HOESEN,    Cortland    Normal    School 

Principal  Primary  Department,  Supervisor  and  Model  Teacher  of  Language 

M.    AGNES    MIX,    Cortland    Normal    School 

Methods  of  Penmanship,  Supervisor  and  Model  Teacher  of 
Penmanship  and  Spelling 

CHRISTABEL    ROBINSON,    Oneonta    Normal    School 

Methods  of  Grammar  and  Composition,  Supervisor  and 
Model  Teacher  of  English 

MARY  I.   RAVEN,  B.S.,  New  Pahz  Normal,  Teachers  College 
Domestic  Science,  Supervisor  of  Domestic  Science  and  Assistant  in  Drawing 

IDA  O.  SLATER,  Potsdam  Normal  School 

Methods  of  Language  and  Reading,  Supervisor  and  Model  Teacher  cf 
Reading  and  Spelling 

BERTHA  L.  HILL,  The  Wheelock  Kindergarten  Training  School 
Principal  Kindergarten  Department 

EDNA    A.    ELDRIDGE,    Teachers    College 

Assistant  Kinder gartner 

EDITH  DOBIE,  A.B.,  Syracuse  University 

Methods  of  Sewing  and  Handiwork 
Supervisor  of  Sewing  and  Handiwork 

HELEN  KAVANAUGH,  Geneseo  Normal  School 

A  ssistant  in  Training  School 

MILDRED  E.  MORSE,  Syracuse  University  and  Cortland  Normal  School 
Librarian  and  Assistant 

NEVA  C.  HODSKINS,  Albany  Business  College 
Confidential  Clerk 
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DESIGN  OF  THE  CORTLAND  N()RMAI>  SCHOOL 

The  special  function  of  this  normal  scliool  is  to  prepare  teac^hers 
for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  state. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

Students  desiring  to  be  admitted  to  the  course  for  elementary 
teachers  must  be  graduates  from  a  four-year  academic  course  which 
must  include  the  minimum  work  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.  The  same  requirements  have  been  prescribed  for 
admission  to  the  kindergarten-primary  and  to  the  kindergarten 
courses,  and  to  the  two-year  course  in  agriculture. 

In  addition  to  the  completion  of  such  course,  the  applicant  must 
satisfy  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  applicant  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age. 

2.  The  applicant  must  receive  a  formal  appointment  from  the 
district  superintendent  of  the  district  or  the  superintendent  of 
the  city  in  which  he  resides. 

Minimum  requirements  for  an  approved  course 

A  course  of  study  in  a  high  school  or  academy  to  receive  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  as  required  by  section 
551  of  the  Education  Law,  must  include  2880  recitation  periods,  of 
which  the  following  subjects  must  be  a  part : 

English.  The  course  in  English  must  be  continuous  throughout 
the  four  years,  and  must  provide  adequate  instruction  in  grammar, 
composition,  rhetoric  and  literature.  494  periods 

History.  The  course  in  history  must  include  the  three  following 
courses,  each  of  which  should  be  continuous  throughout  the  year : 

Ancient  history 114  periods 

History  of  Great  Britian  and  Ireland 114  periods 

American  history  with  the  development  of  civic  institu- 
tions  152  periods 
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Mathctnatics.    Tlio  course  in  niatluMnatics  niiist  include 
Algebra  (through  (juadratics)  190  j)eriods 

Plane  geometry  190  periods 

Science.  The  course  in  science  must  embrace  biology  (including 
human  physiology)  and  physics.  The  laboratory  method  of  teach- 
ing these  subjects  is  prescribed. 

Biology  (or  physiology  with  botany  or  zoology) 190  periods 

Physics 190  periods 

Foreign  languages.  The  course  in  foreign  languages  must  include 
Latin -.. 380  periods 

or 
French ...380  periods 

or 
German _. 380  periods 

Drawing.  The  course  in  drawing  must  provide  adequate  instruc- 
tion for  228  periods. 

*Vocal  music.  The  course  in  vocal  music  must  provide  adequate 
instruction  in  sight  singing  from  the  staff  and  the  use  of  common 
technical  terms  for  152  periods. 

The  number  of  periods  required  in  each  subject  is  based  on  a 
school  year  of  38  weeks  as  a  minimum. 

*Not  required  for  admission  to  the  courses  in  agriculture. 


Entrance  on  special  consideration 

Candidates,  21  years  of  age,  who  have  had  two  years  of  high  school 
work  or  its  equivalent  and  in  addition  thereto  have  taught  two 
years  will  be  admitted  to  the  normal  school  with  the  understanding 
that   they   must   complete   the   minimum   high   school   course   in 
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BLACKBOARD  WRITING  BY  EIGHT  STUDENTS 

Systematic  instruction  in  blackboard  writing  now  forms  an  important 

part  of  the  course  in  penmanship 
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.uidilion  to  the  professional  course  before  they  shall  he  graduated. 

Cirachiatcs  of  traininj^  classes  who  entered  such  classes  on  hi^/i 
school  diplomas  covering  the  minimum  approved  high  school  course 
and  who  have  taught  one  year  since  completing  their  training  class 
course  may  complete  the  professional  course  in  the  normal  school  in 
one  year  if  they  possess  the  required  aptitude  for  training. 

The  privilege  of  completing  the  course  in  one  year  is  not 
granted  to  students  who  completed  the  training  class  work  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  high  school,  receiving  credit  for  their  training 
class  work  on  their  high  school  diplomas. 

Those  who  hold  first  grade  certificates  may  be  graduated  in  one 
and  one-half  years  provided  (1)  they  are  high  school  graduates; 
(2)  they  have  studied  the  subjects  of  the  approved  course;  (3) 
they  possess  the  necessary  aptitude  for  study  and  training. 

Those  holding  the  life  state  certificate  or  those  who  have  com- 
pleted one  year's  work  in  an  approved  college  may  be  graduated 
in  one  year. 

Method  of  Appointment 

The  applicant  should  write  to  the  normal  school  or  to  the  Edu- 
cation Department  for  an  appointment  blank  at  least  three  weeks 
before  the  opening  of  school.  The  principal  of  the  high  school 
should  certify  to  the  successful  completion  of  the  required  high 
school  course  and  the  district  or  city  superintendent  must  vouch 
for  the  applicant's  character.  The  blank  is  to  be  filled  out  in  dupli- 
cate and  should  be  returned  to  the  Principal  of  the  normal   school. 

Before  receiving  an  appointment  the  candidate  must  possess 

the  evidence  of  proficiency  mentioned  above  and  must  sign  the 

following  declaration,  which  is  a  part  of  the  appointment  blank: 

"In  consideration  of  receiving  free  tui-tion  at  a  normal  school,  I  hereby  obli- 
gate myself  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  State  of  New  York." 


NON-RESIDENTS 

Non-residents  of  the  state  are  neither  solicited  nor  encouraged 
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to  enter  this  normal  school,  but  In  exceptional  cases,  such  persons 
as  especially  desire  to  do  so,  and  who  comply  with  the  requirements 
for  admission,  may  be  admitted  by  special  appointment  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  upon  paying  in  advance  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  local  board  a  tuition  fee  of  $20  per  term  of  19  weeks.  The 
application  for  appointment  should  be  made  some  weeks  in  advance 
in  order  to  allow  time  for  investigation  of  the  candidate's  qualifi- 
cations. 


ORGANIZATION 

The  school  consists  of  two  departments,  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Normal  department  for  the  training  of  students  in  the 
theory  of  teaching  and  in  the  science  of  education. 

(b)  The  practise  school,  consisting  of  a  kindergarten,  a  primary, 
an  intermediate,  and  a  high-school  department,  where  students 
are  trained  in  observation  and  in  the  art  of  teaching. 


GENERAL    PROFESSIONAL    COURSES 

There  are  three  general  professional  courses  of  study  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Each  of  these  courses  covers 
a  period  of  two  years.     These  courses  are : 

1 .  Elementary  teachers  course. 

2.  Kindergarten-primary  course. 

3.  Kindergarten  course. 

The  elementary  teachers  course  prepares  teachers  for  the  grades 
of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  state.  The  diploma  issued  to  a 
graduate  of  this  course  is  a  life  license  to  teach  in  any  public  school 
of  the  state  without  further  examination. 

The  kindergarten-primary  course  prepares  teachers  for  the  kin- 
dergarten and  the  first  six  years  of  the  elementary  schools.  Grad- 
uates of  this  course  receive  a  diploma  which  is  a  license  to  teach  for 
life  in  any  kindergarten  in  the  state  or  in  the  first  six  grades  in  any 
public  school  in  the  state  without  further  examination. 
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The  kindergarten  course  prepares  teachers  for  the  kindergarten 
and  a  graduate  of  such  a  course  receives  a  diploma  which  is  a  Hcense 
to  teach  for  life  in  any  kindergarten  in  the  state  without  further 
examination. 

These  courses  include  the  following  subjects  and  the  figures  fol- 
lowing each  subject  indicate  the  number  of  recitations  required  in 
such  subject: 

Elementary  teachers  course 

Periods 

Psychology _.._ 100 

Principles  and  history  of  education 100 

Methods  of  language,  grammar  and  composition 100 

Methods  of  Hterature  (optional)... 100 

School   economy. 40 

Methods  of  vocal  music. 120 

Methods  of  arithmetic  and  algebra 120 

Methods  of  American  history 80 

Methods  of  drawing  and  elementary  handwork 160 

Logic 80 

Methods  of  a  Foreign  Language   (optional )    100 

Methods  of  geography 100 

Methods  of  primary  reading,  spelling  and  phonics. 100 

Methods  of  nature  study  and  methods  of  elementary  science.... 100 

Methods  of  manual  training  or  household  arts 160 

Penmanship 40 

Methods  of  physical  training 120 

Observation  and  practise ..r.. 600 

Kindergarten-primary  course 

Periods 

Psychology.... 100 

Principles  and  history  of  education 100 

Methods  of  vocal  music. 60 

Methods  of  arithmetic 80 

Methods  of  United  States  history --  40 

Methods  of  drawing  and  handwork... 160 

Logic -  80 

Methods  of  geography 100 

Methods  of  reading,  spelling,  phonics,  language.... .'... 100 

Methods  of  nature  study  and  elementary  science 100 

Methods  of  penmanship 40 

Methods  of  physical  training 120 
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/'ertods 

Knglisli  voice  training,  children's  literalure,  story-lclling 100 

Songs  and  games 100 

Mother  play,  gifts,  occupations 160 

Program  of  kindergarten  procedure 40 

Observation  and  practise.  580 


Kindergarten  course 

Periods 

Logic 80 

English — reading,  spelling,  phonics  and  voice  training 80 

Elementary  science  and  nature  study 200 

Drawing 140 

Penmanship 40 

Physical  training 120 

Music : 40 

Psychology 100 

History  of  education _ 100 

English — voice  training,  children's  literature,  story-telling 120 

Songs  and  games _ 120 

Mother  play,  gifts  and  occupations... 180 

Principles  of  education  with  special  reference  to  kindergarten 60 

Program — kindergarten  procedure 60 

Observation  and  practise 560 

Kindergarten-primary  diploma.  Students  who  shall  complete 
the  kindergarten  course  and  who  shall  then  complete  the  methods  of 
grammar  and  composition,  arithmetic,  American  history,  geography 
with  training  and  teaching  of  the  regular  normal  course,  will  receive 
diplomas  licensing  them  to  teach  in  both  kindergarten  and  elemen- 
tary schools. 
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The  School  (iarden 


There  is  nuiiiUainccl  in  connection  with  the  school  a  garden  which 
is  used  by  the  kindergarten,  the  primary  grades,  the  nature-st ikK' 
methods  ckisses,  and  the  students  of  agriculture. 

The  kindergarten  and  lower  primary  grades  have  comnuinal 
plots.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  a  plot  is  assigned  to  each  child, 
and  he  prepares,  plants,  and  cultivates  it  and  has  the  produce. 
The  communal  plots  are  mainly  devoted  to  flowers,  while  in  the 
individual  plots  vegetables  are  raised. 

Nearly  everything  is  started  from  the  seed,  and  by  the  use  of 
flower  pots  indoors  and  cold  frames  outside,  the  plants  are  brought 
to  season  for  transplanting. 

In  addition  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vegetables  and  flowers  there 
are  in  the  garden,  vines,  shrubs,  and  herbs  representing  the  native 
flora,  spring  bulbs  and  some  of  the  more  common  horticultural  varie- 
ties of  shrubs  and  bush  fruits. 


KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT 

Gifts — A  careful  study  of  the  gifts  is  required  throughout  the 
first  year.  This  course  is  designed  to  show  the  use  and  place  of 
Froebelian  material  as  a  means  of  development  and  to  discover  the 
underlying  principles  and  their  application  and  use  as  a  means  of 
self-expression  and  self-employment. 


The  second  year  in  advanced  gift  work  includes  the  practical 
application  of  Froebel's  theory  of  education,  through  experimenta- 
tion and  the  presentation  of  gift  plays.  The  purpose  of  this  course 
is  to  lead  through  a  series  of  directed  plays  to  free  expression  and 
creative  activity. 
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Occupations — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  differ- 
ent schools  of  handwork  as  developed  by  Froebel,  so  far  as  they  may 
be  practical  and  to  apply  certain  Froebelian  principles  in  the  use  of 
other  material. 

This  course  offers  also  a  comprehensive  outline  of  handwork  for 
practical  use  with  the  children  and  includes  the  use  of  clay,  card- 
board, parquetry,  sewing,  drawing,  painting  and  pencil  work,  cut- 
ting, folding,  etc. 


Program — Once  each  week  throughout  the  second  year  a  plan  of 
work  is  presented  and  discussed.  Students  are  required  to  make 
plans  of  work,  taking  various  subjects  as  bases.  All  pl3.n  work  is 
used  for  comparison  and  suggestion. 

Songs  and  Games— The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  an 
insight  into  the  educational  significance  of  play  and  its  application 
to  child-training.  It  also  aims  to  show  how  the  social  nature  may 
be  developed  in  the  child  and  it  gives  the  student  an  opportunity 
to  become  familiar  with  the  songs  and  games  of  the  kindergarten. 

Stories  and  Story-Telling — This  course  is  intended  to  give 
a  general  survey  of  children's  literature  and  to  give  opportunity  for 
the  selection  and  classification  of  stories  and  their  adaptation  to 
certain  stages  in  child  development.  It  also  affords  opportunity 
for  practise  in  story-telling. 


Kindergarten  Principles  of  Education — This  course  in- 
cludes a  study  of  the  educational  principles  contained  in  Froebel's 
Education  of  Man,  in  the  Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten  and  in  the 
Mother-Play. 

Kindergarten  Nature  Study — The  aim  is  to  develop  in  the 
student  an  appreciation  for  nature.     The  work  includes — 
L  A  pedagogical  view  of  the  subject. 

L  History  of  the  nature-study  movement. 

2.  General  principles  governing  nature  study. 
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3.  The  kindergarten  application  of  these  principles,  including, 

(a)  A  study  of  the  stories,  songs  and  games  from  the  nature 
view  point. 

(b)  Rhythmic  exercises  illustrating  motion  in  nature,  as, 
the  flight  of  birds  and  insects,  the  swaying  of  trees  in  the 
wind,  etc. 

(c)  The  kindergarten  gifts  and  occupations  correlated  with 
the  nature  study. 

(d)  The  use  of  nature  materials,  as  seeds,  cones,  nuts,  rose- 
hips, hollowstalks,  leaves,  corncobs,  and  corn  husks. 

II.     A  study  of  topics  appropriate  to  the  season.     Field  excursions. 


THE  TRAINING  DEPARTMEMNT 

Aim.     The  aim  of  the  training  department  is: 

I.  To  conduct  the  work  as  nearly  as  possible  along  the  lines  of 
well-graded  schools. 

II.  To  enable  the  students  in  training  to  observe  the  work  of 
skilled  teachers. 

III.  To  enable  the  students  in  training  to  acquire  skill  in  teach- 
ing by  putting  into  practise  the  principles  of  pedagogy  that  they 
have  learned,  and  adjust  their  natural  and  acquired  qualifications 
to  the  needs  of  the  child  and  his  development. 


Organization.  The  training  department  consists  of  a  kinder- 
garten, the  usual  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  divided  into  pri- 
mary and  intermediate  and  high-school  departments.  There 
are  over  five  hundred  children  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
training  school,  giving  splendid  opportunities  for  the  students  in 
training. 

The  training  school  is  in  the  immediate  charge  of  a  superintend- 
ent, assisted  by  a  principal  for  each  of  the  above  departments, 
and  sixteen  supervising  and  model  teachers. 


Observation.     The  students  in  training  are  required  to  spend, 
under  close  supervision  and  direction,  and  in  connection  with  their 
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work  in  llicoiN',  Ironi  one  to  Iwo  hundred  hours  iu  ohscrxation  of 
tlic  children  at  work  and  at  play,  and  of  the  work  of  expert  teachers 
with  the  children  in  the  various  subjects  of  the  elementary  course. 

Teaching.  Kach  student  in  training  is  recjuired  to  spend  in  the 
actual  work  of  teaching,  from  three  to  four  hundred  hours,  or  as 
much  more  as  is  necessary  for  them  to  show  sufficient  promise  to 
justify  their  graduation,  they  having  entire  charge  of  a  grade  for 
stated  periods  each  day  and  for  at  least  ten  iveeks. 

The  student  in  training  is  held  rigidly  responsible  for  the  dis- 
cipline, progress,  and  management  of  his  grade. 

The  program  is  so  arranged  that  the  students  in  training  can 
spend  a  large  part  of  their  time  during  the  last  term  of  their  course 
in  the  training  department.  This  enables  them  to  learn  the  me- 
chanical part  of  the  work. 

No  student  in  training  will  be  graduated  until  he  has  proven  his 
ability  to  teach  and  manage  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  work  of 
the  schoolroom  and  has  shown  that  his  spirit  and  sense  of  responsi- 
bility are  such  as  should  characterize  a  teacher. 


High- School  Department 

The  number  of  students  admitted  to  this  department  is  limited 
to  100.     Students  properly  qualified  will  be  admitted. 


Course  for  Admission  to  Normal  Schools 

FIRST   YEAR 

English 5     Drawing 2 

Biology  (including  human  physiol-  Physical  training 2 

ogy) 5     Mu=ic I 

Algebra 5 

Latin 5 

SECOND   YEAR 

English 3  Physical  geography _ 5 

Ancient  history 3  Drawing 2 

Geometry 4  Physical  training 2 

Latin 5  Music 1 
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THIRD    YEAR 

English ._ 5  Review  of  algebra 2 

Vocal  training 1  Drawing 2 

English  history 3  Physical  training 2 

Physics 5  Music... __- 1 

A  foreign  language 5 

FOURTH   YEAR 

English 3     Chemistry 

American  history  with  the  develop  or 

ment  of  civic  institutions 5     Botany 

Same  foreign  language  as  of  third  or 

year 5     Zoology..  5 

Review  of  geometry _. 2 

Drawing _ 2 

Physical  training 2 

Music . 1 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


Special  Privileges  of  Normal  Students 

Tuition  and  use  of  text-books  are  free,  but  students  are  expected 
to  purchase  such  professional  books  as  are  needed  in  the  course. 
Students  will  be  held  responsible  for  any  injury  in  the  case  of  text- 
books furnished  by  the  school.  They  are  advised  to  bring  with 
them  for  reference  any  suitable  books  they  may  have. 

The  School  Year 

The  school  year  consists  of  39  weeks  divided  into  two  terms. 
The  first  term  opens  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  September  and 
continues  19  weeks,  with  a  vacation  at  Thanksgiving,  and  during 
the  mid-winter  holidays.  The  second  term  begins  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday in  February  and  continues  19  weeks,  with  vacation  at  Easter. 
One  week  at  the  close  of  the  year  is  given  up  to  examinations  and 
graduation.  Students  will  be  graduated  at  the  end  of  each  term, 
but  commencement  exercises  will  be  held  only  at  the  close  of  the 
year  in  June. 
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Transfers 

On  conriirriMU'r  ol  ihc  principals  intrrcslcd,  students  nia\'  l)c 
translVrrod  from  onc^  normal  to  another  1)>-  the  ( \)nnnission('r  of 
luluration,  for  cause. 

Literary  Societies 

There  are  six  literary  societies  connected  with  the  school :  The 
Delphic — Epsilon  chapter;  the  Gamma  Sigma — Delta  chapter; 
the  Alpha  Kappa  Phi — Theta  chapter;  the  Clionian— Delta  chajv 
ter;  the  Alpha  Delta — Delta  chapter;  and  the  Theta  Phi — Alpha 
chapter.  The  first  two  are  for  young  men,  the  last  four  for 
young  women.  They  hold  weekly  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  the 
individual  improvement  of  their  members  in  parliamentary  prac- 
tise, discussion,  and  literature.  They  are  subject  at  all  times  to 
visitation  by  any  member  of  the  faculty,  all  meetings  being  held 
in  the  school  building. 

Athletics 

The  Cortland  normal  school  believes  in  properly  conducted  ath- 
letics. Football,  baseball,  track  athletics,  tennis,  and  basketball 
are  encouraged  and  maintained  under  the  control  of  the  authori- 
ties of  the  school.  In  addition  to  the  gymnasium  the  students  have 
access  to  a  large  athletic  field,  which  furnishes  ample  opportunity 
for  out-door  sports.  This  field  consisting  of  about  eleven  acres  has 
recently  been  purchased  by  the  State  for  the  use  of  the  students 
attending  the  normal  school.  Tennis  courts,  a  diamond,  a  gridiron, 
running  tracks,  etc.,  have  been  laid  out  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
various  kinds  of  out-door  sports  in  which  our  students  are  allowed 
to  take  part.  Athletics  are  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
physical  training  instructor  and  the  faculty  director. 

Normal  Students'  Christian  Union 

This  is  a  purely  voluntary  non-sectarian  organization  of  the  stu- 
dents of  this  school.  It  meets  every  Wednesday  evening,  promptly 
at  seven  o'clock,  and  closes  at  eight  o'clock.  It  is  conducted  by  the 
students,  but  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  authorities 
of  the  school. 
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School  Parties 

l*^'()in  t'iiiht  o'clock  iinlil  ten  o'clock  each  Saliinhiy  evening  wlicn 
the  school  is  in  session,  the  gyninasiiini  is  open  for  pleasure  and  recre- 
ation niKler  faculty  supervision. 

Location 

Cortland  is  situated  midway  between  Syracuse  and  Binghamton 
on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  railroad.  The  Elmira 
and  Cortland  branch  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad,  extending  from 
Elmira  to  Camden  on  the  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  rail- 
road, passes  through  the  city.  This  road  forms  a  junction  with  the 
Auburn  division  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  system  at  Freeville  and  with 
the  New  York  Central  railroad  and  West  Shore  railroad  at 
Canastota. 

Domestic  Science 

A  fully  equipped  kitchen  has  recently  been  provided  for  work  in 
domestic  science.  A  choice  is  given  between  domestic  science  and 
manual  training. 

Laboratories  and  Science  Rooms 

Most  convenient  chemical,  physical,  and  biological  laboratories 
have  been  fitted  up,  supplied  with  tables,  desks,  and  apparatus 
necessary  for  performing  experiments  and  making  original  investi- 
gation. The  purpose  is  not  only  to  give  the  student  a  theoret- 
ical and  practical  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  but  also  to  train  him 
in  the  methods  of  teaching  these  subjects.  A  shop  for  farm 
mechanics  is  equipped  with  the  most  modern  machinery. 

Library  and  Reading  Room 

Students  have  access  to  a  large  library  and  reading  room  supplied 
with  13,000  well-selected  bound  volumes,  including  most  valuable 
reports  of  the  national  as  well  as  the  state  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion.    The  books  have  been  selected  with  reference  to  the  needs  of 
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each  clcparlniciU  ol  llu-  school.  Adililioiis  arc  made  cacli  N'car  and 
great  care  is  used  in  i)r()rurin^  such  l)()()ks  as  will  Ix'  most  lu*l|)lul 
to  the  students  who  are  training  for  the  teaching  service.  The  best 
magazines  and  periodicals — educational,  literary,  and  scientific — 
as  well  as  daily  and  weekly  papers,  are  generally  represented  on  the 
reading  tables.  The  library  is  open  nine  hours  each  school  day  and 
two  hours  on  Saturday.  Students  have  free  access  to  the  shelves, 
and  the  librarian  or  his  assistants  are  in  constant  attendance  to  aid 
students  in  finding  the  books  to  which  they  have  been  referred  by 
the  teacher.  The  aim  of  the  librarian  and  teachers  is  to  aid  the 
students  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  literature  and  to  become  famil- 
iar with  the  use  of  such  books  as  will  be  most  helpful  to  a   teacher. 

Boarding 

The  price  of  board  ranges  from  $4.00  to  $5.00  per  week,  including 
rooms.  Rooms  can  be  rented  also  for  self-boarding;  they  are  fur- 
nished or  not  as  students  desire;  rooms  can  be  rented  for  $1.00 
to  $1.50  per  week,  according  to  accommodations.  Students  can 
rent  furnished  rooms  and  have  their  food  cooked  for  $1.00  per  week. 
There  is  no  boarding  hall  connected  with  the  school. 

Whenever  practicable,  students  should  reach  Cortland  the  day 
preceding  the  opening  of  the  term.  On  arriving,  students  should 
go  directly  to  the  Normal  building  if  they  desire  assistance  in  se- 
curing boarding  places. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  by  correspondence  w^ith  the 
Principal, 

HARRY  DeW.  DeGROAT. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF   iLLlN 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Department  of  Education 


Commissioner  of  Kducation 

JOHN  H.  FIN  LEY,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education 

THOMAS  E.  FINEGAN,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
In  Charge  of  Elementary  Education 

Assistant  Commissioners 

AUGUSTUS  S.   DOWNING,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

For  Higher  Education 

CHARLES  F.  WHEELOCK,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

For  Secondary  Education 
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LOCAL  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  CLARK,  Chairman 
THEODORE  H.  WICKWIRE,  Secretary 
MRS.  OLIVE  E.   DUNN,  Treasurer 
HUGH  DUFFEY--  HON.  ORRIS  U.  KELLOGG 

HON.  ISRAEL  T.  DEYO  JOHN  W.  SUGGETT 

HON.  JAMES  M.  GILBERT  MRS.  MABEL  F.  WICKWIRE 

DR.  R.  PAUL  HIGGINS 
Borders  by  First  Y^ear  High  School  Boys  ia  Commercial  Design 
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CALENDAR 


School  Year  1919-20 

First  term  begins  Wednesday,  Sept.  10,  1919. 

First  quarter  ends  Friday,  Nov.  14. 

Thanksgiving  recess  Nov.  27-28 

Christmas  vacation  begins  Wednesday,  Dec.  19. 

School  reopens  Monday,  Jan.  5,  1920. 

First  term  ends  Tuesday,  Feb.  3. 

Second  term  begins  Wednesday,  Feb.  4. 

Third  Quarter  ends  and  Easter  vacation  begins  Thursday,  April  1. 

School  reopens  Monday,  April  12. 

Fourth  quarter  ends  Friday,  June  18. 

Senior  and  Alumni  picnic,  Monday,  June  21. 

Class  day  Tuesday,  June  22. 

Commencement  Wednesday,  June  23. 


School  Year  1920-21 

First  term  begins  Wednesday,  Sept.  8,  1920. 


♦♦ 


ll.\kk\'    DcW.    DoC.kOA'l,  A.H.,  IM.I).,  /V/;/r/^//,  Williams  ColIc^,'e,  Stale 
( "()llcv;c  lor  'rcaclu-is 
Science  and  Art  of  liducation 


III 


•  •  WILLIAM  A.  CORNISH,  A.B.,  Yale  University 

Mathematics,  and  History  of  Education  * 


LYNN  E.  BROWN,  B.S.,  Now  York  University 
Psychology,  and  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Practice 


•    •  ULYSSES  F.  AXTELL,  A.B.,  Colgate  University 

Eloctition,  Methods  of  Literature,  and  Logic  *   * 
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*VVILLL'\M   H.    EYSTER,  A.B. , A.M. ,  Bucknell  University,  Cornell  University 
Natural  Science,  Supervisor  of  Nature  Study  and  Physiology 

HARRY  L.  EDICK,  Oswego  Normal  School,  Syracuse  University 
Principal  Intermediate  Department 
Manual  Training 

LILLIA  M.  OLCOTT,  Syracuse  University 
Drawing 


AGNES  ORR-CARSON 
Diplomee,  Alliance  Francaise,  University  of  Berlin,  University  of  Paris 
♦  •  French  and  German 

M.  ELIZABETH  MASON,  A.B. , A.M.,  Geneseo  Normal,  Syracuse  University 

Ancient  History,  English  History,  American  History  and  Civics, 

Methods  of  History 


I 
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II 


MINNIE  M.  ALGER,  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music  ^J^ 

Methods  of  Music,  Directress  of  Orchestra,  Supervisor  and 
Model  Teacher  of  Music 


BESSIE  PARK,  Cortland  Normal  School,  New  Haven  Normal 
School  of  Gymnastics 
High-School  Gymnasti  cs,  Methods  of  Physical  Training,  •  _• 

Supervisor  of  Gymnastics,  Play  and  Physiology 
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ELIZABETH  TUCKER,  A.B.,  Syracuse  University 

Acting  Head  of  Department  of  Science  ^"^ 
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*On  leave  of  absence 
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HELEN^KAVANAUGH,  Geneseo  Normal  School,  Palmer  School  of_Writing 
A  ssistant  in  Training  School 

MRS.  LOIS  W.  MC  BRIDE,  Cortland  Normal  School,  Teachers  College, 

Cornell  University 
Assistant  in  Training  School 


1 
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GEORGE  A.  ADSIT,  B.S.,  Syracuse  University 
Assistant  in  Science 

CLARA    L.    TODD,    A.B.,  Syracuse    University 
Assistant  in  English 

LILLA  L.  MURRAY,  Ph.  B.,  Syracuse  University 
Ancient  Languages 

EDITH  TOLLERTON,  Oswego  Normal  School,  Teachers  College 
Geography   Methods,   Supervisor  and   Model   Teacher  of  Geography 

INA  M.  HAYES,  Plattsburg  Normal  #% 

Arithmetic  Methods,  Supervisor  and  Model  Teacher  of  Arithmetic 

JENNY  L.  ROBINSON,  Cortland  Normal,  Syracuse  University 
High-School  Music,  Supervisor  and  Model  Teacher  of  Music 

ELLA    M.    VAN    HOESEN,    Cortland    Normal    School,  Teachers  College 

University  of  Chicago,  Syracuse  University 
Principal  Primary  Department,  Supervisor  and  Model  Teacher  of  Language  ^  ^ 

M.    AGNES    MIX,    Cortland    Normal    School,  Palmer  School  of  Writing 

Methods  of  Penmanship,  Supervisor  and  Model  Teacher  of 

Penmanship  and  Spelling 

CHRISTABEL    ROBINSON,    Oneonta    Normal    School 

Methods  of  Grammar  and  Composition,  Supervisor  and 

Model  Teacher  of  English  ^ ^ 

II  g  MARY  I.   RAVEN,  B.S.,  New  Pahz  Normal,  Teachers  College  I 

I  I  Domestic  Science,  Supervisor  of  Domestic  Science  and  Domestic  Art  I 

11  IDA  O.  SLATER,  Potsdam  Normal  School,  Teachers  College  I 

I  •  Methods  of  Language  and  Reading,  Supervisor  and  Model  Teacher  of  > 

"^  Reading  and  Spelling  ^ 


•I 

I  RUTH  J.  TOTM AN,  The  Sargent  School  ♦^^ 

^  I  A  Assistant  in  Physical  Training 

III  BERTHA  L.  HILL,  The  Wheelock  Kindergarten  Training  School,   Teachers 

III  College 

^  ■  •  Principal  Kindergarten  Department 

♦    •  EDNA   A.    ELDRIDGE,    Teachers    College 

B  Assistant  Kinder gartner  ^ 

III  ESTHER  A.  BENSLEY,  Syracuse  University  | 

III  Supervisor  of  Handwork  and  A  ssistant  in  Drawing  I 

I  ELEANOR  T.HORNE,  A.B.,  A.M.,  B.L.S.,Wellesley  College,  Simmons  College  | 

^  ^  Librarian  and  Assistant  ^ 


NEVA  C.  HODSKINS,  Albany  Business  College 
Confidential  Clerk 
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DESIGN  OF  THE  CORTEANI)  NORMAL  SCIIOOJ. 

The  special  fiinclion  of  tliis  normal  school  is  to  ()rci)arc  teachers 
for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  state. 

Requirements  for  Admission 


Entrance  on  special  consideration 
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Candidates,  21  years  of  ^ge,  who  have  had  two  years  of  high  school  g  I  § 

work  or  its  equivalent  and  in  addition  thereto  have  taught  two  III 

years  will  be  admitted  to  the  normal  school  with  the  understanding  1 1 1 
"^^         that   they   must   complete   the   minimum   high   school   course   in  |[ 


Students  desiring  to  be  admitted  to  the  course  for  elementary 
teachers  must  be  graduates  from  a  four-year  academic  course  which 
must  include  the  minimum  work  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.  The  same  requirements  have  been  prescribed  for  •^* 
admission  to  the  kindergarten-primary  and  to  the  kindergarten 
courses,  and  to  the  two-year  course  in  agriculture. 

In  addition  to  the  completion  of  such  course,  the  applicant  must 
satisfy  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  applicant  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age. 

2.  The  applicant  must  receive  a  formal  appointment  from  the 
district  superintendent  of  the  district  or  the  superintendent  of 
the  city  in  which  he  resides. 

3.  The  applicant  must  present  either  a  regents  academic  diplo-         *^* 
ma  or  evidence  of  graduation  from  a   four-year  high-school  course 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

No  particular  subjects  are  hereafter  required  for  admission  to 
the  various  courses  of  a  normal  school  except  such  subjects  as  may 
be  required  for  a  regents  academic  diploma  or  for  an  approved 
high  school  diploma. 


L.V.G-.r 
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addition  to  the  professional  course  before  they  shall  be  graduated.  !|! 

Graduates  of  training  classes  who  entered  such  classes  on  high 
school  diplomas  covering  the  minimum  approved  high  school  course 
and  who  have  taught  one  year  since  completing  their  training  class 
course  may  complete  the  professional  course  in  the  normal  school  in 
one  year  if  they  possess  the  required  aptitude  for  training. 

The  privilege  of  completing  the  course  in  one  year  is  not 
granted  to  students  who  completed  the  training  class  work  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  high  school,  receiving  credit  for  their  training 
class  work  on  their  high  school  diplomas. 

Those  who  hold  first  grade  certificates  may  be  graduated  in  one 
and  one-half  years  provided  (1)  they  are  high  school  graduates; 
(2)  they  have  studied  the  subjects  of  the  approved  course;  (3) 
they  possess  the  necessary  aptitude  for  study  and  training. 

Those  holding  the  life  state  certificate  or  those  who  have  com- 
pleted one  year's  work  in  an  approved  college  may  be  graduated        •^^ 
in  one  year. 

Method  of  Appointment 

■^   ^  The  applicant  should  write  to  the  normal  school  or  to  the  Edu-        ^-^ 

A  I  i        cation  Department  for  an  appointment  blank  at  least  three  weeks 

III        before  the  opening  of  school.     The  principal  of  the  high  school 

III        should  certify  to  the    successful  completion  of  the  required  high 

I  school  course  and  the  district  or  city  superintendent  must  vouch 

for  the  applicant's  character.     The  blank  is  to  be  filled  out  in  dupli-       ^~  # 
cate  and  should  be  returned  to  the  Principal  of  the  normal   school. 

Before  receiving  an  appointment  the  candidate  must  possess 
the  evidence  of  proficiency  mentioned  above  and  must  sign  the 
♦  %         following  declaration,  which  is  a  part  of  the  appointment  blank  : 

%  "In  consideration  of  receiving  free  tuition  at  a  normal  school,  I  hereby  obli-  "L* 

ill  S^^^  myself  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  State  of  New  York."  | 

I  NON-RESIDENTS  | 

Non-residents  of  the  state  are  neither  solicited  nor  encouraged 


to  iMitcr  this  iioriii.il  school,  but   in  (.xcc'i)!  ion.i!  cases,  such  jxtsoiis 
^         as  especially  desire  to  do  so,  and  who  comply  with  the  re(|uiremeiits  *  • 

for  admission,  ma>-  he  admitted  by  specMal  ap|)()intment  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  ICdiication  upon  paying  in  advance  to  tiie  treasurer  of 
the  local  board  a  tuition  fee  of  $20  per  term  of  19  weeks.  The 
•  0  application  for  appointment  should  he  made  some  weeks  in  advance 
in  order  to  allow  time  for  investigation  of  the  candidate's (lualifi- 
cations. 
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ORGANIZATION 

The  school  consists  of  three  departments,  as  follows: 

(a)  The  normal  department  for  the  training  of  students  in  the 
theory  of  teaching  and  in  the  science  of  education. 

(b)  The  practice  school,  consisting  of  a  kindergarten,  a  primary, 
an  intermediate,  department,  where  students  are  trained  in  obser- 
vation and  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

(c)  The  high  school  department. 


•  • 


•   • 
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GENERAL    PROFESSIONAL    COURSES  ♦.• 

There  are  three  general  professional  courses  of  study  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Each  of  these  courses  covers 
a  period  of  two  years.     These  courses  are : 

1 .  Elementary  teachers  course. 

2.  Kindergarten-primary  course. 

3.  Kindergarten  course. 
The  elementary  teachers  course  prepares  teachers  for  the  grades 

of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  state.  The  diploma  issued  to  a 
graduate  of  this  course  is  a  life  license  to  teach  in  any  public  school 
of  the  state  without  further  examination. 

The  kindergarten-primary  course  prepares  teachers  for  the  kin- 
dergarten and  the  first  six  years  of  the  elementary  schools.  Grad- 
uates of  this  course  receive  a  diploma  which  is  a  license  to  teach  for 
life  in  any  kindergarten  in  the  state  or  in  the  first  six  grades  in  any 
public  school  in  the  state  without  further  examination. 
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The  kindergarten  course  prepares  teachers  for  the  kindergarten 
and  a  graduate  of  such  a  course  receives  a  diploma  which  is  a  Hcense 
to  teach  for  Hfe  in  any  kindergarten  in  the  state  without  further 
examination. 

These  courses  include  the  following  subjects  and  the  figures  fol- 
lowing each  subject  indicate  the  number  of  recitations  required  in 
such  subject: 

Elementary  teachers  course 

Periods 


Psychology 

Principles  and  history  of  education 

Methods  of  language,  grammar  and  composition. 

Methods  of  literature  (optional) 

School   economy 

Methods  of  vocal  music 

Methods  of  arithmetic  and  algebra 

Methods  of  American  history 

Methods  of  drawing  and  elementary  handwork... 
Logic 


100 

100 

100 

100 

40 

120 

120 

80 

160 

80 

100 

100 

100 

100 

160 

40 

120 

600 

Periods 

100 

100 

60 

80 

40 

160 

80 

100 

100 

100 

40 

Methods  of  physical  training ,  120 


Methods  of  a  Foreign  Language   (optional)    

Methods  of  geography 

Methods  of  primary  reading,  spelling  and  phonics 

Methods  of  nature  study  and  methods  of  elementary  science.... 

Methods  of  manual  training  or  household  arts 

Penmanship 

Methods  of  physical  training 

Observation  and  practise 

Kindergarten-primary  course 

Psychology 

Principles  and  history  of  education 

Methods  of  vocal  music 

Methods  of  arithmetic 

Methods  of  United  States  history 

Methods  of  drawing  and  handwork 


Logic 

Methods  of  geography 

Methods  of  reading,  spelling,  phonics,  language. 
Methods  of  nature  study  and  elementary  science. 
Methods  of  penmanship 
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I'eriods 
ICiiuliNh  voiri'  trainiiii;,  thiUlron's  lid-rat iiit',  story-tclliu};  .  100 

Soniis  aiul  panics 1 00 

MotluM-  play,  gifts,  occupations 160 

Program  of  kiiulorgartfii  protodure 40 

Observation  and  practise 580 

Kindergarten  course 

Periods 

Logic 80 

English — reading,  spelling,  phonics  and  voice  training 80 

Elementary  science  and  nature  study 200 

Drawing 140 

Penmanship 40 

Physical  training 120 

Music 40 

Psychology-- 100 

History  of  education 100 

English — voice  training,  children's  literature,  story-telling 120 

Songs  and  games 120 

Mother  play,  gifts  and  occupations 180 

Principles  of  education  with  special  reference  to  kindergarten 60 

Program — kindergarten  procedure 60 

Observation  and  practise 560 

Kindergarten-primary  diploma.  Students  who  shall  complete 
the  kindergarten  course  and  who  shall  then  complete  the  methods  of 
grammar  and  composition,  arithmetic,  American  history,  geography 
with  training  and  teaching  of  the  regular  normal  course,  will  receive 
diplomas  licensing  them  to  teach  in  both  kindergarten  and  elemen- 
tary schools.  

The  Demand  for  Teachers 

Never  has  the  demand  for  teachers  been  so  great  as  during  the 
period  following  Sept.  1,  1918,  and  never  have  the  salaries  paid 
been  so  large,  with  the  prospect  very  bright  for  substantial  in- 
creases in  the  immediate  future.  There  will  be  during  the  school 
year  beginning  Aug.  1,  1919,  and  for  some  time  thereafter,  a  short- 
age of  teachers,  whom  the  normal  schools  will  be  unable  to 
supply.  The  years  beginning  Sept.  10,  1919  and  Sept.  8,  1920, 
are  most  opportune  to  start  normal  training  courses. 
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Prior  to  April,  1919,  contracts  for  salaries  up  to  $1,100  had  been 
made  by  some  members  of  the  class  of  1919  who  had  two  or  more 
years  of  experience  in  teaching  before  entering  normal  school. 

A  majority  of  the  contracts  made  by  members  of  the  class  without 
experience  were  for  $700  or  more  up  to  $900.  While  the  school 
does  not  guarantee  to  secure  positions  for  all  the  members  of  its 
graduating  classes,  none  need  to  be  without  positions  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fall  term. 

Several  young  men  who  have  been  graduated  within  five  years 
are  receiving  salaries  ranging  from  $1,500  to  $2,300.  There  is  a 
demand  for  bright  young  men  in  elementary  schools  where  it  is  pos- 
sible to  place  promising  candidates  in  positions  in  which  they  are 
able  to  take  university  work  on  Saturdays  and  thus  receive  credit 
toward  college  degrees. 


KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT 

The  Kindergarten  occupies  a  spacious  and  well-lighted  room, 
well  equipped  for  all  of  the  work  required. 

Gifts — A  careful  study  of  the  gifts  is  required  throughout  the 
first  year.  This  course  is  designed  to  show  the  use  and  place  of 
Froebelian  material  as  a  means  of  development  and  to  discover  the 
underlying  principles  and  their  application  and  use  as  a  means  of 
self-expression  and  self-employment. 


The  second  year  in  advanced  gift  work  includes  the  practical 
application  of  Froebel's  theory  of  education,  through  experimenta- 
tion and  the  presentation  of  gift  plays.  The  purpose  of  this  course 
is  to  lead  through  a  series  of  directed  plays  to  free  expression  and 
creative  activity. 
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Occupations  Tlu'  |)iii|)(»s('  of  lliis  course  is  lo  prcscul  llic  diUcr- 
cn[  schools  of  handwork  as  dcx doped  1)\'  I'loehel,  so  far  as  llie\'  ma\' 
be  i)raiMical  and  to  a|)|)l\'  cerlain  l-roehelian  i)iiiici|)les  in  llie  use  of 
other  material. 

This  course  offers  also  a  conif^reheiisix'e  outline  of  handwork  for 
practical  use  with  the  children  and  includes  the  use  oi  clay,  card- 
board, paniuelry,  sewing,  drawing,  painting  and  pencil  Wf>rk,  cut- 
ting, folding,  etc. 


Program — Once  each  week  throughout  the  second  year  a  plan  of 
work  is  presented  and  discussed.  Students  are  required  to  make 
plans  of  work,  taking  various  subjects  as  bases.  All  plan  work  is 
used  for  comparison  and  suggestion. 


Songs  and  Games — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  an 
insight  into  the  educational  significance  of  play  and  its  application 
to  child-training.  It  also  aims  to  show  how  the  social  nature  may 
be  developed  in  the  child  and  it  gives  the  student  an  opportunity 
to  become  familiar  with  the  songs  and  games  of  the  kindergarten. 


Stories  and  Story-Telling — This  course  is  intended  to  give 
a  general  survey  of  children's  literature  and  to  give  opportunity  for 
the  selection  and  classification  of  stories  and  their  adaptation  to 
certain  stages  in  child  development.  It  also  affords  opportunity 
for  practise  in  story-telling. 


m- 


Kindergarten  Principles  of  Education — This  course 
eludes  a  study  of  the  educational  principles  contained  in  Froebel's 
Education  of  Man,  in  the  Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten  and  in  the 
Mother-Play. 

Kindergarten  Nature  Study — The  aim  is  to  develop  in  the 
student  an  appreciation  for  nature.     The  work  includes — 
I.  A  pedagogical  view  of  the  subject,   j  ^/^ 

1.  History  of  the  nature-study  movement. 

2.  General  principles  governing  nature  study. 
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3.  The  kindergarten  application  of  these  principles,  including, 

(a)  A  study  of  the  stories,  songs  and  games  from  the  nature 
view  point. 

(b)  Rhythmic  exercises  illustrating  motion  in  nature,  as, 
the  flight  of  birds  and  insects,  the  swaying  of  trees  in  the 
wind,  etc. 

(c)  The  kindergarten  gifts  and  occupations  correlated  with 
the  nature  study. 

(d)  The  use  of  nature  materials,  as  seeds,  cones,  nuts,  rose- 
hips, hollowstalks,  leaves,  corncobs,  and  corn  husks. 

A  study  of  topics  appropriate  to  the  season.     Field  excursions. 


THE  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 
Aim.     The  aim  of  the  training  department  is: 

I.  To  conduct  the  work  as  nearly  as  possible  along  the  lines  of 
well-graded  schools. 

II.  To  enable  the  students  in  training  to  observe  the  work  of 
skilled  teachers. 

III.  To  enable  the  students  in  training  to  acquire  skill  in  teach- 
ing by  putting  into  practise  the  principles  of  pedagogy  that  they 
have  learned,  and  adjust  their  natural  and  acquired  qualifications 
to  the  needs  of  the  child  and  his  development. 

Organization.  The  training  department  consists  of  a  kinder- 
garten, the  usual  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  divided  into  pri- 
mary and  intermediate  and  high-school  departments.  There 
are  over  five  hundred  children  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
training  school,  giving  splendid  opportunities  for  the  students  in 
training. 

The  training  school  is  in  the  immediate  charge  of  a  superintend- 
ent, assisted  by  a  principal  for  each  of  the  above  departments, 
and  sixteen  supervising  and  model  teachers. 


Observation.     The  students  in  training  are  required  to  spend, 
under  close  supervision  and  direction,  and  in  connection  with  their 
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work  in  tluM)r>',  from  oiu'  to  two  hundred  lionrs  in  observation  of 

♦  #        tlio  rliildren  at  work  and  at  play,  and  of  the  work  of  expert  teachers  «  • 

witli  tlie  children  in  the  various  subjects  of  the  elementary  course. 


High-School  Department 

The  number  of  students  admitted  to  this  department  is  Hmited 
to  100.     Students  properly  qualified  will  be  admitted. 


Course  for  Admission  to  Normal  Schools 

FIRST  YEAR 


SECOND  YEAR 

English 3     Physical  geography 5 

Ancient  history 3     Drawing 2 

Geometry 4     Physical  training 2 

Latin 5     Music 


•   • 


Teaching.  Each  student  in  training  is  required  to  spend  in  the 
actual  work  of  teaching,  from  three  to  four  hundred  hours,  or  as 
much  more  as  is  necessary  for  them  to  show  sufficient  promise  to  •^^ 

justify  their  graduation,  they  having  entire  charge  of  a  grade  for 
stated  periods  each  day  and  for  at  least  ten  weeks. 

The  student  in  training  is  held  rigidly  responsible  for  the  dis- 
cipline, progress,  and  management  of  his  grade. 

The  program  is  so  arranged  that  the  students  in  training  can 
spend  a  large  part  of  their  time  during  the  last  term  of  their  course 
in  the  training  department.  This  enables  them  to  learn  the  me- 
chanical part  of  the  work. 

No  student  in  training  will  be  graduated  until  he  has  proven  his 
ability  to  teach  and  manage  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  work  of 
the  schoolroom  and  has  shown  that  his  spirit  and  sense  of  responsi- 
bility are  such  as  should  characterize  a  teacher. 
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English 5  Drawing '_____- 2 

Biology  ( including  human  physiol-  Physical  training 2 

♦""^  ogy) 5  Music ■_ I 

Algebra 5  ^J^ 

Latin 5 
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THIRD  YEAR 


English 5 

Vocal  training 1 

English  history 3 

Physics 5 

A  foreign  language 5 

FOURTH  YEAR 


Review  of  algebra... 2 

Drawing... '. ...- 2 

Physical  training 2 

Music.„ I.-.. 1 


English 3 

American  history  with  the  develop 

ment  of  civic  institutions 5 

Same  foreign  language  as  of  third 

year 5 


Chemistry 

or 
Botany 

or 

Zoology —  5 

Review  of  geometry 2 

Drawing ..—  2 

Physical  training -...  2 

Music - 1 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 
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Special  Privileges  of  Normal  Students 

Tuition  and  use  of  text-books  are  free,  but  students  are  expected 
to  purchase  such  professional  books  as  are  needed  in  the  course. 
Students  will  be  held  responsible  for  any  injury  in  the  case  of  text- 
books furnished  by  the  school.  They  are  advised  to  bring  with 
them  for  reference  any  suitable  books  they  may  have. 

The  School  Year 

The  school  year  consists  of  39  weeks  divided  into  two  terms. 
The  first  term  opens  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  September  and 
continues  19  weeks,  with  a  vacation  at  Thanksgiving,  and  during 
the  mid-winter  holidays.  The  second  term  begins  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday in  February  and  continues  19  weeks,  with  vacation  at  Easter. 
One  week  at  the  close  of  the  year  is  given  up  to  examinations  and 
graduation.  Students  will  be  graduated  at  the  end  of  each  term, 
but  commencement  exercises  will  be  held  only  at  the  close  of  the 
year  in  June. 
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On  concurreiux'  of  tlie  principals  interested,  students  ina>'  \n- 
transferred  from  one  normal  to  another  by  the  Conmiissioncr  of 
Kducation,  for  cause. 

Literary  Societies 


There  are  four  Hterary  societies  for  youn^  women  connected 
with  the  school:  the  Alpha  Kappa  Phi — Theta  chapter;  the  C\\- 
onian — Delta  chapter;  the  Alpha  Delta — Delta  chapter;  and  the 
Theta   Phi — Alpha  chapter.     They  hold  weekly  meetings   for  the 

^'f>  purpose  of  the  individual  improve  ment  of  their  members  in  par- 
liamentary practise,  discussion,  and  literature.  They  are  subject 
at  all  times  to  visitation  by  any  member  of  the  faculty,  all 
meetings  being  held  under  faculty  supervision.  For  these  weekly 
meetings  many  of  the  finest  homes  in  the  city   have  been  opened 

♦^#  as  have  also  various  club  and  lodge  rooms  where  members  of  the 
faculty  act  as  chaperones. 

Normal  Students'  Christian  Union 
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This  is  a  purely  voluntary  non-sectarian  organization  of  the  stu- 
dents of  this  school.  It  meets  every  Wednesday  evening,  promptly 
at  seven  o'clock,  and  closes  at  eight  o'clock.  It  is  conducted  by  the 
students,  but  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  authorities 
of  the  school. 

School  Parties 

From  eight  o'clock  until  ten  o'clock  each  Saturday  evening  when 
the  school  is  in  session,  the  Miller  Club  House  is  open  to  students 
for  pleasure  and  recreation  under  faculty  supervision. 

Location 

Cortland  is  situated  midway  between  Syracuse  and  Binghamton 
on  the  Delaware,  Lacnkawana  and  Western  railroad.  The  Elmira 
and  Cortland  branch  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad,  extending  from 
Elmira  to  Camden  on  the  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  rail-         ♦^ 
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road,  passes  tliroii^li  tlu'  cit}-.  This  road  fonnsa  junction  with  th( 
Aiibuni  (hxision  of  tin*  Lehigh  \^all('\'  system  at  l-'rcevillc  and  with 
(lie  New  ^'ork  Central  raihoad  and  West  Sliore  raihoad  al 
C'anastota. 

Domestic  Science 

The  fully  ecjuipped  kitchen  of  tiie  Y.  M.  (\  A.  has  been    i)laced  ♦^# 

at    tile  disposal  of  the  Normal  school  for  work  in  domestic  science 

Library  and  Reading  Room 


Students  have  access  to  a  library  and  reading  room  supplied  with 
well-selected  bound  volumes. The  books  have  been  selected  with 
reference  to  the  needs  of  each  department  of  the  school.  Addi- 
tions are  made  each  year  and  great  care  is  used  in  procuring  such 

0j^  books  as  will  be  most  helpful  to  the  students  who  are  training  for 
the  teaching  service.  The  best  magazines  and  periodicals — educa- 
tional, literary,  and  scientific — as  well  as  daily  and  weekly  papers, 
are  generally  represented  on  the  reading  tables.  The  library  is 
open  nine  hours  each  school  day  and  two  hours  on  Saturday.     Stu- 

•^*  dents  have  free  access  to  the  shelves,  and  the  librarian  or  his  as- 
sistants are  in  constant  attendance  to  aid  students  in  finding  the 
books  to  which  they  have  been  referred  by  the  teacher.  The  aim 
of  the  librarian  and  teachers  is  to  aid  the  students  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  good  literature  and  to  become  familiar  with  the  use  of  such 
books  as  will  be  most  helpful  to  a   teacher. 

The  New  Building 


Early  Thursday  morning,  Feb.  27th,  the  building  of  the  Cortland 
Normal  School  was  burned  to  the  ground.     The  following  Monday 
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school  was  in  regular  session  under  a  new  program.      In  the  mean-  m 

time  not  a  single  application  for  a  transfer  to  another  normal  school  ill 

had  been  received  from  the  entire  student  body.  Ill 

^  ^             The  first  six  grades  of  the  training  school  are  now  held  in  the  1 1 1 

li          building  of  the  Central  School  and  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  " 
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♦  #  oil  tlu"  first  lloor  of  oiUM)!' the  chiirclu's.  Oppordinilx- is  (luis  o(T('i<(l 
tor  ol>siM-\'ati()n  and  j)ra(ti(t'.  Methods  classes  are  held  within  a 
radius  ol  hcdi  a  block  so  th.it  in  passing  to  and  Iro  nian\'  classes 
actnalK'  haxc  shorter  dist.mces  to  walk  ih.m  in  the  old  huildin^. 
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Some  of  the  (le|)artinents  ha\-e  better  at^-oniniodations  than  were 
afforded  before  the  hre.  An  enier^enc\-  aj)i)roj)riation  of  820, ()()() 
lias  i)r()\ided  ample  facilities  for  continuini;  the  work.  A  further 
appropriation  of  $50,000  for  a  site  and  a  large  ai)pr()|)riation  for  a 
new  building  will  make  possible  what  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  the  countrx'.  In  this  building  those  entering  in 
September,  1919,  will  probably  receive  a  part  of  their  training  and 
from  it  they  will  graduate. 

Boarding 

The  price  of  board  ranges  from  $5.50  to  $6.00  per  w^eek,  including 
rooms.  Rooms  can  be  rented  also  for  self-boarding;  they  are  fur- 
nished or  not  as  students  desire;  rooms  can  be  rented  for  $1.25 
to  $1.50  per  week,  according  to  accommodations.  Students  can 
rent  furnished  rooms  with  the  privilege  of  cooking  their  food  for 
$1.50  per  week.  There  is  no  boarding  hall  connected  with  the  school 

Whenever  practicable,  students  should  reach  Cortland  the  day 
preceding  the  opening  of  the  term.  On  arriving,  students  should 
go  directly  to  the  Normal  building  if  they  desire  assistance  in  se- 
curing boarding  places. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  by  correspondence  with  the 
Principal, 

HARRY  DeW.  DeGROAT. 
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The  Cortland  Pledge 

I  now  publicly  declare  my  faith  in  boys  and 
girls.  I  will  always  by  my  practice  endeavor  to 
set  forth  the  life  that  I  would  have  those  live 
whom  I  desire  to  influence.  I  will  exalt  truth 
and  honor,  I  will  despise  meanness  and  deceit. 
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At  Commencement  each  year  all  graduates 
from  professional  courses  take  what  is  known 
as  •# 


#  # 


I    will  endeavor   to   pity  and    encourage    the 

weak,  and  to  inspire  the  strong.     In  word  and 

0  ^  thought  and  act  I  will  strive  to  be  charitable  to 

others.     I  will  be  loyal  to  my   superior  officers  •^# 

and  to  my  associates. 

I  will  strive  to  be  courageous,  temperate,  per- 
severing, patriotic  and  true.     I  will  with  all  my 
power  try  to  treat  the  children  entrusted  to  my 
•   ♦  care  as  considerately  as  I  would  my  own  brothers 

and  sisters. 

Lastly,  I  solemnly  promise  that  all  my  efforts 
will  be  directed  toward  making  each  day's  work 
a  little  better  than  that  of  the  day  before. 
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